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ind and utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. 
en, th BE ran Bem form is used because it is the best test of one’s — to assimilate details. Most people skim over 
without getting the benefit that a more judicious reading should yield. This quiz is 
and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. 


is the world growing more religious?.......... sees clecees 
After every war there is a “back-to-the-Bible” move- 
ment, but the present revival of interest in religion is the 
greatest in modern times. There is an unprecedented de- 
mand for Bibles—30,000,000 having been distributed last 
year. Over 1,200,000 new members were added to 
church rolls in this country in, i922. ‘Make the world 
safe for Christianity’? seems to be an international cry. 


What country has the largest steamship?......... be weses 
The U. S. shipping board says the Leviathan enjoys that 
distinction, but the British claim the honor goes to the 
Majestic. Here are the facts. 

What movies have you seen? ‘ ¥ 
On page 27 we review these new films: ‘‘Souls for Sale, 
“Prodigal Daughters,” “The Leopardess,” “Peg 0’ My 
Heart,’ Shirley of the Circus,” and ‘“‘The Fourth Musk- 
eteer.”’, 

Have you a “spray ring” in your community? 
Co-operative effort will solve the problem of spraying 
the small home orchard. You can organize such a ring. 
Page 24. 

Are there any negroes in congress?............6-..+2-008- 
Not at the present time, but we have had two colored 
senators and 21 colored representatives. 

What is ex-President Wilson’s condition at the present time? 
He is partly paralyzed but manages to go to the theater 
almost every week. 

Is so-called “long distance dancing a new thing?. ec eseeses 
No; away back in 1364 a similar dance mania hit London. 

Do’ worms come down in rain?....... bee eeclteveesesece 
Scientific investigation dispels this time-worn super- 
stition. What is the origin of the saying, “It’s raining 
cats and dogs’? (Page 26.) 

What should be done for white diarrhea in baby chicks?..... 


He is said to have kept Oregon ftom falling into British 
hands. 


Chinese bandits seize Americans......................42. 
Sister-in-law of John D. Rockefeller jr. was among the 
150 persons carried away, but was later abandoned, along 
with other women, when overcome with fatigue. Cap- 
tives are being held for ransom. Troops have engaged 
the bandits. 

What is the future of the air flivver?.................... 
A Frenchman flew across the English channel and back 
again in a tiny plane using a motorcycle engine. Only four 
gallons of gasoline and 15 cents worth of oil were used. 

Dr. Tikhon, former patriarch of all Russia, unfrocked by 
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Are scientists “playing square” with the public? 

We think they are too exclusive. See page 20 for our 
reasons. 

What country has an “amir” as ruler?.................. 
The same country in which ‘‘Pushtu”’ is the national 
language. Now do you know? 

Read ‘‘Pals,” a delightful short story, which starts on page 12. 
Vietor Rousseau, the author, also wrote that, popular 
continued story, ‘‘Wooden Spoil,’”?” which we published 
in 1924. 

Do you know whiy large size letter paper is called “‘foolscap”’? 


Are you interested in the Einstein theory of relativity? 
Painleve, French mathematician, offers a supplementary 
theory. Page 10. 

On page 12 there is a picture of a “fjord.’”?” Do you know what 

a fjord is? 
It is the same as ‘‘fiord’’—a long and narrow arm of the 
sea With high rocky banks—not the same as a Ford. 

Can rubber be made from milkweed? 

Henry Ford thinks so. He is experimenting with that 
object in view, and is being assisted by Thomas Edison. 
Page 10. 

What is the origin of the word “jingo’?.............6.. 


How many words have been added to the English language 
sinoo the World WOPT. 0. oo. cc sc ct caeeisseecnce 
About 10,000. Our language now totals 700,000 words. 
However, nearly half are seldom used. 
France rejects German offer 


Government is waging vigorous war on radicals........... 
Second trial following raid of communist convention 
ae in conviction of Charles E. Ruthenberg, an active 
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Where is Columbus buried? 
This old controversy has been re-opened by Santo 
Domingo claiming to have discovered the explorer’s 
bones. It contends that the supposed remains in Spain 
are those of Columbus’s son. *Page 9. 


How can the pesky barberry be exterminated?........... - 
Rdaorg bush causes enormous losses in the spring-whea 
elt. 

Living cells aré dissected and studied................. om 


Did you ever make a rose jar? 
Aunt Betty tells how to make a potpouri which will per- 
fume and refresh a room. Page 30. 


The words of the familiar hymn, “Rock of Ages,” have their 


counterpart in the Bible .................. Soe NS 
A writer refers to the Scriptures as evidence. 
Emerson Hough, Writer, Glee... 0. ccc ccc ccc cccwecscccs 


What rules should stout women follow in buying clothes?. . 
There are certain fabrics and patterns to be avoided if 
she does not want to increase her apparent size. 

Gan tlnete OG O60 GT IP COMET oa 55 og me oc ve et av eb cic e's 
Wireless experts think that premature explosions can be 
.caused by radio as well as by lightning. 

Did Peary reach the north pole? 

A naval observatory astronomer thinks Peary imagined 
himself at the —_ when in reality he was some distanée 
away. Page 10. 

“Brothers and sisters I have none, but that man’s father is my 

father’s son’”’—what’s the answer?............. 


What steamship holds the speed record?..... SF get ee 
The Mauretania crossed the Atlantic in a little over four 
days and 10 hours. Other records are here given. 

New pencil writes with heat ..:. ccs cccccccccscsseccceece 
It is used for decorative etching, marking tools ete. 

Do you like birds? 

A Canton, Ill., reader offers suggestions for their care 
and feeding. Page 25. 
Are you “s favor of legislation to curb the sale of indecent 
books 
The move has received a setback in the defeat of New 
York’s proposed ‘‘clean book” bill. Page 417. 

What does the Arizona Gazette mean when it says that many 
speeches printed in the Congressional Record are never 
og Mt LEC EE FTE eee Pee 

National legislators are able to insert matter in the 
Record which never came up in congress. 
Confection known as “‘apple-on-a-stick’’ is easy to prepare. . 


Does embalming eliminate the danger of being buried alive? 
It does if carried out according to modern methods. 
How many people in this country attend church?.......... 
Not half of our 110,000,000 population do. Table of 
membership of various denominations is on page 4. 
What did Lord Cecil’s American trip accomplish?.......... 
He made 50 speeches in favor of the league of nations 
but found the country apathetic. 

ialt eee ree Ot GG nies sn neces ep eases 
Organized effort of women has stopped this brutal sport. 

Are a any stars in our solar system? 
No. 

What is the shape of the earth? 
An English astronomer says it is pear-shaped, and that 
the moon is a fragment which broke away from the 
“stem.” Page 10. 7 

England said to still want to command the seas............ 


What assistance does the government give states in building 
trunk highways? 
Under the federal highway act the government aids 
financially in building seven per cent of main highways 

but reserves right to pass on selection. 

What do you think of a state that defies the federal law? 
New York has shown itself to be a “slacker’’ in the mat- 
ter of prohibition by repealing its own dry law. This 
throws the burden of liquor-law enforcement in that 
state on the federal authorities. By its own action, the 
Empire state refuses to co-operate. But this does not 
make the constitutional amendment inoperative in that 
state—what the nation once ordained still goes. Page 5. 
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Airplane crosses continent in 26 hrs., 50 min............. “ 
Distance of 2700 miles covered without a stop. 
Should the United States enter the world court?........ . 


Here is the situation in a nutshell. 
ath Wi NE oe sa 525 EA ak ob he whi won ers 
Did you know that whitewash.is used in its manufacture? 
Mow pion fe Momry Pere .<uc. nk kk hc ecco eecenaee 
He is said to have over $600,000,000. 
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‘“Back-to-the-Bible” Movement Now Engages World’s Attention 


grown a revival of interest in 
religion which is making itself 

felt in all the four quarters of the globe. 
(he rank and file of all denominations 
e growing under the stimulus of this 
ovement. In four years time the 
\Vorld war cost nearly 8,000,000 lives. 
\ gigantic death roll, yet how many 
ople are aware that in a still greater 
ur—the constant battle to make the 
orld safe for Christianity—the devil’s 
sts have suffered 75 times that num- 
ber of casualties? In the past 22 years 
ihe banner of the Cross 
has gained 100,000,000 re- 
cruits from the heathen 
hordes alone! Last year 
was a red-letter year as 
fur as church growth was 
concerned. In fact, ever 
nce Mars brought the 
world’s manpower face to 
face with the specter of 
death, the “back-to-the- 
Bible” movement has 
rown by leaps and 
bounds until, like a tidal 
vave, it is now sweeping 
he civilized nations and 
the far places. The pres- 


O'« of war’s cataclysm there has 


tories of that struggle and carry the 
world into a dark age, there seems to be 
a new renaissance of the religious spirit. 
Church workers were highly elated in 
1921 when 800,000 new names were en- 
tered on their rolls in this country. 
Yet the record was again broken last 
year. The Federal Council of Churches 
reports 1,220,000 new. members added 
to religious bodies as a whole during 
that time. Most of the organizations 
scored their greatest growth last year. 
The present membership of all religious 
bodies in United States approximates 








ent unprecedented de- 
iand for the Bible is di- 
rectly traceable to the 
European holocaust. This demand is 
ot confined to the former warring na- 
lions but spreads alike to people and 
limes far removed from the scenes of 
)bloodshed. In the “peace” areas fam- 
ine, disease and misery (due more or 
less to the war) have brought the Scrip- 
tures into popular favor. To this must 
be coupled the efforts of over 6000 mis- 
ionaries in China, Africa, India, Japan, 
Persia and other countries. Their work, 
though at times interfered with by the 
war, was not entirely checked. Follow- 
ers of this sacred calling toil on un- 
ceasingly no matter what may come. 
lhe call for Bibles has far exceeded 
the supply. Last year more than 30,- 
00,000 volumes were printed and dis- 
tributed, and the indications are that 
this year that record will be exceeded. 
lhe American Bible Society has placed 
one order for 3,000,000 copies, to be 
turned out on rotary presses at the 
rate of 10,000 an hour, which will be 
sold in Latin-American and other coun- 
tries for a sum equivalent to a cent 
apiece in our money. Despite the pessi- 
mists’ dire predictions that following 
the war a great wave of materialism 
would sweep away all the spiritual vic- 


artist. 


This is the famous painting of “The Annunciation,” by Jacope Palma, an Italian 


It was recently sold to a New York man for almost a million dollars. 


47,500,000. This means that almost half 
the people in this country attend church 
or are connected with some religious 
organization in one way or another. 
Last year’s increase is about 50 per 
cent greater than the average for the 
preceding five.years. The total num- 
ber of congregations is now about 245,- 
000, in charge of 215,000 ministers. Ac- 
cording to Dr. E. O. Watson, statistician 
of the Federal Council of Churches, on 
each day of last year an average of 3345 
persons joined the church; 42 clergy- 
men were ordained or licensed, and 26 
congregations were organized. The fear 
that promising young men are forsaking 
the ministry seems to be without foun- 
dation. Though 30,000 congregations 
are reported to be without ministers it 
must be remembered that many pastors, 
especially those in rural districts, have 
charge of two or more congregations. 
The “circuit rider” is common in the 
South and West. The church, apparent- 
ly, is recruiting many college men. The 
question of inadequate salaries seems 
to carry little weight alongside the 
prospect of worthy service and the 
conviction that, somehow, “the Lord 
will provide,” A new phase of church 


work is the evident willingness and 
desire of laymen to help out where 
possible. Many missions and rural 
churches are now served by laymen 
preachers. The farmer is still the back- 
bone of the country’s religious life. A 
recent survey shows that more than 
half of the 23,000,000 families in the 
United States own Bibles. Of the 7,000,- 
000 families said to be still without the 
Good Book there are very few in the 
rural communities. This helps to bear 
out the popular-idea that country people 
are more religiously inclined than their 
city brothers. However, 
J. A. Hertel, Chicago pub- 
lisher, believes that the 
great majority of the 35,- 
000,000 individuals in the 
United States without Bi- 
bles have the benefit of 
Bible instruction. Accord- 
ing to this same authority, 
more than 660,000,000 Bi- 
bles have been printed in 
770 different languages 
since the invention of 
printing. Figuring the 
population of the world 
at 1,500,000,000 and the 
number of families at 
300,000,000, all the Bibles 
ever printed would give 
each family more than 
two copies. On an average, about §,000,- 
000 Bibles are printed in this country 
each year, and 35,000,000 throughout the 
world. The American Bible Society 
distributes on an average 5,000,000 
Bibles annually, and the British Bible 
Society 10,000,000. The American s0- 
ciety prints Bibles for the blind in 12 
different systems. Another Bible so- 
ciety has placed a Bible in all the guest 
rooms of every hotel of any consider- 
able size throughout the country. Bi- 
bles go to very remote regions, includ- 
ing the South Sea Islands and the are- 
tic regions. Sometimes it is quite diffi- 
cult to translate the work into strange 
dialects because words used in the orig- 
inal meanings of the Bible have no 
equivalents in those languages into 
which it is being translated. The an- 
cient Hebrew authors of the Bible be- 
longed to a pastoral people and refer- 
ences to sheep, lambs, goats etc. are fre- 
quent in their writings. The Eskimos, 
for instance, do not know what such 
animals are; they live in a land of al- 
most eternal snow where the native 
animals are limited to polar bears, 
reindeer, walruses and seals. The 
translators were “stuck” when they 
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came to translate the 29th verse of the 
first chapter of St. John which reads: 
“The next day John seeth Jesus coming 
unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world!” It was finally decided that 
in Eskimo life the nearest thing to cor- 
respond to a lamb was a baby seal, so 
that part of the verse was made to read 
as follows: “Behold the Baby Seal of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!” 

One effect of the late war was to re- 
vive popular interest in spiritualism, 
which had previously been lagging 
somewhat in view of the many frauds 
perpetrated in that name. During the 
last six years the spiritualists’ ranks 
have been Breatly strengthened under 
the patronage of celebrities like 


Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan % 


Doyle and others. The belief has 
reached such proportions that it 
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Elias; the Mohammedan world for the 
return of the “Holy Spirit,” preceded 
by the Mahdi; the Hindus for the 11th 
incarnation of Krishna, preceded by a 
messenger; the Buddhists for the fifth 
Buddha, preceded by a forerunner; the 
Zoroastrians or fire-worshipers for one 
Shah Baharam, preceded by an an- 
nouncer, and the ancient Travists and 
Confucianists for the New Philosopher, 
preceded by one pointing out the 
“light.” So we see that the scriptures 
of all the great religious faiths abound 
with allegories and symbolisms, each 
in its own way explaining how the two 
Great Ones will be recognized by their 
followers. 

The seven principal bibles, of the 
world, in addition to the Christian 
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Ruthenberg was executive secretary 
of the “Workers party” and former 
leader of the Communist party of Amer- 
ica. A program of the communists, a 
printed copy of which was put in the 
hands of each juror, set forth that the 
party will “systematically and persist- 
ently propagate the idea of the inevita- 
bility of and necessity for violent rey- 
olution and will prepare the workers 
for armed insurrection as the only 
means of overthrowing the capitalistic 
state.” In spite of violent objection on 
the part of his attorneys an article by 
Ruthenberg published in the official 
organ of the communist party was read, 
in which he stated‘that “the existing 
capitalist government will be over- 
thrown through the mass power of the 
workers; and this includes the 





GAINS IN U. S. RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP 


use of armed force.” It was testi- 
fied that the communist party set 
up three Russian relief organiza- 


is now classed as a denomination fe Se ere ne tions in this country to raise funds 
in itself. Before the war about oe Catholic ........ exten yer for the dual purpose of aiding the 
200,000 persons in this country Methodist ............... 7,125,000 8,271,000 Russians and spreading commu- 
were more or less interested in a epemishnreceds aye pty oad oo doctrine — me churches 
spiritualism, that is to say, they UtheraN ....+-seeeeeeees 4009, anne and conservative labor unions, 
attended seances, patronized me- Discinles et Chrisi, eee 520 000 7553 000 and that more than $1,000,000 was 
diums and read spiritualistic liter- Protestant Episcopal .... "998,000 1,130,000 raised. It was shown that orders 
ature etc. However, the entire Congregational .......... 748,500 848,500 reached the communist leaders 
number cannot be said to have ee Orthodox ....... pony peach from the soviets of Moscow who 
constituted a religious denomina- { gpiritualist 312) )//7' 200,000 600,000 } instructed the Americans to keep 
tion in itself because at that time Evangelical .............. 556,200 594,000 up the illegal work; to work for 
the great majority were active Reformed ........seeee0 464,000 522,200 the’ recognition of Russia, the 
members of other faiths as well, ag cmenen te eeeees Bn os aageee suppression of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and looked on spiritualism as an Denkehd ates weenie seSopi 119.500 136,500 the dissolution of the railroad la- 
interesting side line—a_ hobby. RL Sip acnackaneans 98,800 135,700 bor” board and_ constitutional 
Not more than a few thousand of Quaker .......seeeseeeees 100,500 120,600 amendments forbidding injunc- 
the total number practiced the ee sreseeeecseses ‘anaes bry tions against workers. The Amer- 
tenets of spiritualism to a suffi- Mennonite ............... 57,400 91.700 ican Legion was called “flotsam 
cient degree to be classed as a Universaliat ........00505 51,700 60,600 and jetsam of the war and a leader 
strictly religious body. Now, how- Pentecostal ........+.++++ 24,000 62,000 of strike-breakers and cutthroats.” 
ever, the number of spiritualists Moravian ........,++0s+es- . 20,500 52,900 In Ruthenberg’s defense it was 


in the United States has increased 
close to 3,000,000 according to the 
National Spiritualists’ Association, 
which divides these into 600,000 





*Official Catholic Directory (includes all baptized in 


that faith). 


** American Jewish Year Book (includes all Jews), 


asserted that he was not a dele- 
gate to the convention, and that 
his purpose there was to work 
for abandonment of the illegal or- 








“avowed spiritualists, and the rest 
unidentified with organized societies, 
but believers in the philosophy and 
phenomena and frequent attendants 
upon public services.” This one or- 
ganization now has 300 churches, one 
academy, 50 camp meeting associations 
and about 1500 local associations. There 
ane thousands of public and private me- 
diums and 700 “ordained spiritualist 
ministers.” 

Of an estimated world population of 
1,620,000,000 persons, over 1,052,000,000 
are yet heathen. The world’s religious 
membership is divided by one author- 
ity as follows: Confucianists and Tao- 
ists 301,155,000, Roman Catholics 273,- 
500,000, Mohammedans 219,000,000, Hin- 
dus 210,000,000, Protestants 170,000,000, 
Animists 136,325,000, Buddhists 135,161,- 
000, Orthodox Catholics 121,801,000, 
Shintoists 20,512,000, Jews 15,000,000, 
and miscellaneous 16,300,000. 

Almost all peoples believe in a supe- 
rior being or deity but all do not know 
him by the name of “God.” However, 
some beliefs, though acknowledging the 
Savior, differ on certain convictions. As 
the Christian world is looking for the 
return of Christ the Son, preceded by a 
messenger, so is the Hebrew world 
looking for the Messiah, preceded by St. 


Scriptures, are the Koran of the Moham- 
medans, the Eddas of the Scandinavians, 
the Tripitikes of the Buddhists, the Five 
Kings of the Chinese (so called from 
“king,” a word meaning web of cloth 
or warp that keeps the threads in 
place), the three Vedas of the Hindus, 
and the Zend Avesta of the Persians 
which contains the sayings of Zoroaster. 





Leading Radical Convicted 


In the second trial following the raid 
of the communist convention at Bridg- 
man, Mich., last summer Charles E, 
Ruthenberg was found guilty of violat- 
ing the Michigan anti-syndicalist law. 
A jury composed of eight farmers, one 
former justice of the peace, two oil 
salesmen and one American Legion 
man returned the verdict after being 
urged by the state prosecutors “to pre- 
serve the safety of the greatest nation 
on God’s green earth.” After the ver- 
dict was given Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral Smith said: “Had Ruthenberg, a 
draft evader and a war obstructor, gone 
free after the evidence presented, it 
would have been a blot on the country.” 
The sentence, which under the law may 
be: imprisonment up to 10 years and 
$5000, was deferred pending an appeal. 


ganization and fo come out into 
the open. It was alleged that the in- 
criminating papers in the case were 
“planted” by the government’s agents, 
and an attack was made on the charac- 
ter of Francis Morrow, the department 
of justice agent who posed as a com- 
munist and attended the secret conven- 
tion as a delegate. The conviction of 
Ruthenberg assures the retrial of Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, whose first trial result- 
ed in a hung jury. 

By way of coincidence, on the very 
day of the jury verdict in the Ruthen- 
berg case a vivid and startling picture 
of the spread of radicalism in the Unit- 
ed States was drawn by Wade H. Ellis, 
former attorney-general of Ohio, speak- 
ing before the Interstate Cottonseed 
Association at Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. 
Ellis was counsel for the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the senate in inves- 
tigating Russian propaganda in the 
United States, and he has had excep- 
tional opportunities to study the ques- 
tion. He said: “I doubt if there are 
many people who know that there are 
nearly 400 periodicals with a combined 
circulation of about 5,000,000 which 
are advocating violent sedition and in- 
surrection by force and arms against 
the government of the United States.” 
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Many organziations engaged in such 
work, he added, are financed and con- 
irolled directly by soviet authorities in 
Moscow. Mr. Ellis emphasized the fact 
that “the most dangerous and insidious 
propaganda” is among enlisted men of 
the army and navy, and that it has in- 
vaded the stage, the movies, the schools 
and colleges. “But the most abhorrent 
demonstration of bolshevik deviltry,” 
he declared, “is the attempt now going 
on to arouse class and race hatred 
smong the negroes, of whom there are 


12,000,000 in the United States.” Mr. 


Ellis called “such fantastic schemes the 
height of folly,” but quoted a statement 
made’at a meeting of the third interna- 
tionale in. Moscow that $400,000 had 
been appropriated for fomenting this 
uprising. 

Mr. Ellis declared there are two 
classes of our own citizens more 
dangerous than the reds—namely the 
“pinks” and the “yellows.” The “pinks,” 
he said, are the parlor bolshevists, 
many of whom are weak-minded men 
and women of wealth who contribute 
millions to aid in the subversion of 
their government. The “yellows” are 
the “cowardly mob followers among 
the politicians who are willing to com- 
promise vital principles and aid any 
measure which they think will please 
the envious or the ignorant.” Some of 
these “yellows,” Mr. Ellis said, are in 
congress and some of them are out; all 
they want to know is where the major- 
ity stands, and they should be told that 
most Americans “believe in protecting 
the government against anarchy and in- 
surrection.” 

President Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor launched in a New York 
speech what was considered an attack 
on radicals within the unions, aimed 
specially at the “Trade Union Educa- 
tion League” in which Foster and 
ltuthenberg have been busy. The meet- 
ing adopted a resolution condemning 
radical organizations within unions. 


Ask for World Court 


Probably no political question has 
caused more discussion and aroused 
nore feeling since the adjournment of 
ongress than the proposal that the 
United States participate in the world 
court founded under the league of na- 
tions. President Harding submitted 
the question during the last days of 
congress in order that the discussion 
night be carried to the people, and it 
was. It has been discussed from the 
Mexican to the Canadian borders and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. No par- 
tisan issue is involved; no line is drawn, 
even, between progressives and con- 
servatives; leaders take sides from their 
own personal convictions and jump into 
the fray or remain neutral as it pleases 
them. Mr. Roosevelt, assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, is an example of pas- 
sive opposition in the president’s own 
official family. 

It was reported that President Hard- 
ing, after recommending the action and 
giving his reasons for it, was disposed 
to leave the question with the people to 
accept or reject. In other words, it 
was said he would not further urge ad- 
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herence to the court nor attempt to 
push the matter, the idea being that he 
feared to disrupt his party. But his re- 
cent letter to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in convention at At- 
lanta, showed a very different attitude 
and spirit. “The national heart, con- 
science and judgment are alike enlist- 
ed,” he said, “and against these we 
never need fear that any opposition 
may prevail.” As to the character of 
the court, which has been greatly criti- 
eized, he said: “That court in its consti- 
tution represents the matured thought 
and purpose of men who have given 
most expert consideration to the sub- 
ject. It is difficult to believe that a 
more representative, more impartial or 
more able tribunal could be established 
under any other plan.” As to the prog- 
ress of the fight the president @eclared 


that evidences from every part of the 


country and from every element of cit- 
izenship reaching him in increasing 
volume leave no doubt of an “over- 
whelming preponderance in favor of 
the step proposed.” “Not since I have 
been president,” he added, “has there 
been, in connection with any great 
question of public policy, so impressive 
a demonstration of substantially unified 
opinion.” 

Opposition to the court program has 
been led by Senator Borah of Idaho 
whose main objection is that it means 
entrance into the league of nations. Re- 
ferring to speeches by Secretaries 


. Hughes and Hoover he said both were 


under written pledges to use their pow- 
er “to take us into the league,” and were 
therefore consistent in advocating the 
world court. The court, Mr. Borah de- 
clared, is simply a creature of the 
league, and he could not understand 
how one could be supported without the 
other. Senator La Follette of Wis., an- 
other opponent of the court program, 
has had little to say, but, as usual, what 
he said was strong. “This is a part of 
the cleverly conceived plan of the in- 
ternational bankers,” he said, “to entan- 
gle the United States in the affairs of 
Europe so that American wealth can be 
used to safeguard and protect their 
now almost worthless European invest- 
ments.” He declared further that “the 
glorification of the world court is an 
attempt to draw a red herring across 
the trail of the great domestic issues.” 

President Harding speaking before 
the Associated Press in New York and 
before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at Washington made a 
clear answer to these objections. As 
to the league he said: “If it is serving 
the old world helpfully, more power to 
it. But it is not for us. The senate 
has so decided, the executive has so 
declared, and the people have so de- 
clared.” As to the influence of the 
“cunning and designing international 
bankers” the president said there was 
no truth in it. “I have yet to be asked 
for an audience,” he said, “or to be re- 
quested for an interview by a single 
international banker in America or else- 
where.” Elihu Root; former cabinet 
member and senator and a leading au- 
thority on international law, declared 
that “the question is merely whether 
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we shall give our moral approval to the 
establishment of the same kind of court 
which our government has been urging 
for a generation.” 

Democratic leaders have divided on 
the question also, but probably less 
than the Republicans. Former Presi- 
dent Wilson condemned the court plan 
as not going far enough, but Mr. Bryan 
favored it whole-heartedly, declaring 
that it would command “the almost 
solid support of Democratic senators.. 
Senator Robinson of Ark., Democratic: 
leader in the senate, favors the court 
as “the least we can do if we propose to 
take any action looking toward co- 
operation with other governments for 
promotion of peace and good will,’ 
but he thinks the importance of the 
issue is exaggerated since the court 
“has no jurisdiction on the subject of 
reparations or any other vital issue.” 


New York Repeals Dry Law 


Prohibition received a severe blow 
when the New York legislature by a 
small majority in both houses repealed 
the Mullan-Gage state enforcement law. 
This means that for the present at 
least the powerful state of New York 
flatly refuses to co-operate with the 
national government to enforce the 
Volstead act. Althought it was known 
that Governor Smith was elected on a 
“wet” platform, it was not generally 
believed that the state would go to the 
extremity of refusing to uphold the con- 
stitution. At prohibition headquarters 
in Washington plans are already made 
to rush extra enforcement officers to 
deal with the New York situation. It 
is predicted that a large number of the 
previous state enforcement officers will 
be taken into the national force and 
continue their work under new mas- 
ters. The 18th amendment provides 
that the national government and the 
several states shall have concurrent 
power to carry out its provisions. But 
in a city like New York it will be very 
difficult for the national enforcement 
officers to prevent the free circulation 
of liquor if a large part of the popula- 
tion are backed by the legislature in 
opposing the law. 





DISCOVERS WAY TO COOK AND BAKE 
WITHOUT HEATING KITCHEN 
Makes Any Range a Real Gas Stove and 
Does Away with Coal and Wood 
A St. Louis inventor has perfected a mar- 
velous device which does away entirely wilh 
coal and wood, and, in one minute, turns 
any range into a real gas stove—baking and 
cooking on the hottest day without heatins 
up the kitchen. It is turned on and off with 
a valve. This invention burns 95% air and 
only 5% coal oil, the cheapest fuel there is! 
It sets right in the firebox of any range. 
Best of all, it actually bakes and cooks 
better than coal and wood, and in ad- 
dition does away with all the disagreeabie 
features of both oil stoves and ordinary 
cook stoves—no wicks, no soot, no odor, 
no smoke, ashes, dirt or drudgery. Mr. 
B. M. Oliver, at 2053-E Oliver Bildg., 
will gladly send, FREE to anyone who 
writes. He is now making a special Low 
Price Introductory Offer, including a 5v 
Days FREE TRIAL. Mr. Oliver is also 
looking for good, live distributors, and 
will tell you how to earn $500 a month. 
If you are interested in selling, request 

his sales plan.—Advertisement. 
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NEWS NOTES Y® 





Volstead Favors Strict Enforcement. 
Andrew Volstead, the former con- 
gressman from Minnesota, thinks that 
the prohibition amendment would have 
been functioning perfectly long ago if 
lawbreakers had not been dealt ‘with 
too leniently by the courts. In a speech 
at St. Paul he favored a minimum sen- 
tence of one year in jail for all violators 
of the liquor law. 


Cross Continent in 27 Hours. Lieuts. 
O. G. Kelly and J. A. Macready of the 
army air service flew from New York 
to San Diego, Cal., in a monoplane in 
26 hrs. 50 min. without making a stop. 
The distance is estimated at 2700 miles 
and the flight sets a new record in avia- 
tion. 


Polish Deportees Return. Nineteen 
Polish immigrants were refused admis- 
sion into the United States by immigra- 
tion officials on the mistaken belief that 
the Polish quota was filled. When the 
government learned that there were 
vacancies in the Polish quota the de- 
portees were given permission to re- 
turn at the government’s expense. 


Anti-Daylight Bill Passed. Governor 
Pinchot signed a bill prohibiting any 
Pennsylvania municipality from passing 
daylight saving ordinances. The bill 
was opposed by the larger cities and 
supported by the rural communities. 
The governor said that he approved it 
because it represented the will of the 
people. 


Fears Navy Morale May be Lowered. 
Use of the navy to fight liquor vessels 
will lower the morale of the men, de- 
clared Rear Admiral Benson, member 
of the shipping board and former chief 
of naval operations. He says that the 
navy is not intended for such purposes 
and never was so intended. He sug- 
gests the use instead of the coast guard, 
the lighthouse service and _ similar 
quasi-naval services. 





Chicago Congressman Dies. John W. 
Rainey, of Chicago, representative in 
congress from the fourth Illinois dis- 
trict, died of pneumonia after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. He was a Democrat 
and was first elected to congress in 1918. 
He attracted considerable attention in 
congress when: he suggested the repeal 
of the Volstead act and proposed a 
$500,000,000 liquor! tax to finance a 
soldier bonus. 


Fined for Whipping Lion. A circus 
trainer, Tearle Jacobs, of Kokomo, Ind., 
was fined $10 for cruel treatment of a 
trained lion. Two agents of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Humane society tes- 
tified that in the course of a perform- 
ance Jacobs struck the lion in the face 
with a heavy whip and shot blank car- 
tridges at it. 


Ford Richest Company. According 
to figures announced in Wall Street, the 
Ford Motor @o. has more actual cash 
in its treasury than any other corpora- 
tion in the United States, if not in the 
world, However, the total assets of 


the Ford company are only about one- 
fourth as great as the assets of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp., which is the larg- 
est in the world. On March 1 of this 
year the Ford company had $159,605,- 
687 in cash on hand. The last reported 
eash holdings of the steel corporation 
were $126,700,131. It is believed that 
Ford’s fortune now totals between 
$600,000,000 and $700,000,000, which is 
probably exceeded only by the Rocke- 
feller fortune. 


Miners Go to Russia. Thirty-five 
American miners with their families 
sailed from New York for Russia where 
they intend to join the autonomous in- 
dustrial] colony called Kuzbas. A large 
delegatfon from the American soviet 
headquarters went on board the vessel 
to bid the miners farewell and the red 
flag of Russia was raised over the ship. 
Victor Berger, socialist member of con- 
gress from Milwaukee, sailed on the 
same vessel to attend an international 
congress of socialists at Hainburg. 


Indicted for Criminal Libel. Repre- 
sentative Thomas L. Blanton of Tex. has 
been indicted by a grand jury of Coman- 
che county on charges of criminal libel 
against former Representative Oscar 
Callaway, whom Blanton beat in the 
1922 primaries. Blanton is charged 
with having written an article in which 
he said that Callaway during the war 
urged his friends not to buy liberty 
bonds and not to conserve food besides 
obstructing the selective draft. Calla- 
way is also suing the newspaper in 
which the article appeared. 


Several Klansmen Injured. Several 
persons were injured when a man fired 
a shotgun through the window of a 
biulding near South Bend, Ind., where 
the Ku Klux Klan was holding a meet- 
ing. It is believed that the shot was 
fired by a man who had been ejected 
from the meeting earlier in the evening. 





Automobiles Decrease Fish. Henry 
O’Malley, of the bureau of fisheries, be- 
lieves that the automobile is responsible 
for the decided decrease in the number 
of game fish. He says it is so easy to 
jump into an auto and go fishing that 
the result is a scarcity of fish in Eastern 
streams. 


Church Attacked by Mob. While a 
speaker at a holy roller church in 
Boundbrook, N. J., was praising the Ku 
Klux Klan a mob made an attack on the 
audience which resulted in several in- 
juries. About 100 members of the 
church sought refuge in the upper story 
of the building until police arrived and 
dispersed the mob. The holy rollers 
had advertised the evening’s meeting as 
an attempt to organize a local unit of 
the Ku Klux. 


War Hero Returns to Jail. Before the 
war Kenneth Thomas was convicted of 
bigamy and sent to the Virginia peni- 
tentiary. He escaped from prison and 
joined the British forces in France. 
Twice he wrote to the governor of Vir- 
ginia, first when he was made a captain 
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and again after he became a colonel, 
that after the war he would return to 
Virginia and complete his sentence. A 
few weeks ago he returned to the prison 
and announced himself ready to com- 
plete his term. The American Legion 
has requested his pardon on the ground 
that he did a man’s part in fighting in 
France and then returning to prison. 


Prisoner Attends Mother’s Funeral. 
“Two-Gun” Ike Teter, of Elkins, W. Va., 
who is serving a five-year sentence for 
moonshining, pledged his honor to the 
prison officials that if they would let 
him attend his mother’s funeral he 
would return to prison without a guard. 
He left the prison and returned to the 
penitentiary three hours before his 
time was up. 


Former President’s Son Dies. Scott 
Russell Hayes, the youngest son of 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, died at 
his home in Ossining, N. Y. He was 
vice-president of the New York Air 
Brake Co. 


Legislature Differs on Time. The sen- 
ate and the assembly of the New York 
legislature cannot agree on daylight 
saving. The Democratic senate oper- 
ates on daylight saving schedule while 
the Republican lower house uses stand- 


ard time. . , 


Terrorists Indicted. Twenty-six resi- 
dents of Goose Creek, Tex., were indict- 
ed by a gtand jury in connection with 
the flogging of Mrs. R. H. Harrison and 
R. A. Armand last January. Twenty 
were charged with assault with prohib- 
ited weapons, five with perjury and one 
with aggravated assault. The grand 
jury reported that “beginning about 
two years ago and continuing until 
January 5 there was in Goose Creek 
vicinity a reign of terror unparalleled 
in this country.” This, said the report, 
was brought about by less than 50 men 
who caused the flogging of something 
like 20 persons. 





New Atlantic Cable. The president 
of the Postal Telegraph-Commercial 
Cables announced that a new cable will 
be laid in the Atlantic by August to 
operate directly between New York and 
London. It will have a capacity twice 
that of any cable now in use. The route 
will be from New York to Nova Scotia, 
then to London by way of the Azores 
and Ireland. 





President’s Portrait Painted. Howard 
Christy, the artist, is painting a por- 
trait of President Harding to be hung 
in the main saloon of the giant liner 
Leviathan. Mr. Christy says that Mr. 
Harding is patient in the extreme and 
his face is a splendid study. 

Skeleton of Student Found. A 12- 
year-old boy while playing along Lake 
Michigan near Evanston, IIl., found the 
skeleton of Leighton Mount, the fresh- 
man at Northwestern university who 
disappeared after the annual freshman- 
sophomore rush in 1921. The skeleton 
was under a pier and weighted down 
with rocks and sand. .It was at first 
thought that Mount killed himself but 
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the Cook county authorities now believe 
that he was killed by his fellow stu- 
dents in the class rush. One theory is 
that Mount was captured by a band of 
.ophomores and tied under the pier. It 
is thought he may have died from the 
exeitement and the students became 
terror stricken and fled. 


Victims See Speeders Sentenced. 
When Judge Charles Bartlett of Detroit 
vas about To sentence 180 persons for 
speeding he ordered 13 small children 
brought to court. The children were 
ecent victims of traffic accidents and 
they came into court on crutches and 
vearing bandages. Twenty-eight per- 
sons were given jail sentences besides 
being fined. 


Attempt to Trade Wives. Albert 
Radersher and Mrs. Helen Maser were 
taken into custody at Flint, Mich., when 
it was learned that they were wanted 

t Toledo for consenting to an agree- 
nent by which Badersher and Mrs. 
Maser’s husband were to trade wives. 
Officials said that Mr. Maser agreed to 
the “swap” but demanded the four cffil- 
iren. A compromise was finally made 
by which Mr. and Mrs. Maser were 
each to keep two of the children. 


Gompers Sued. Samuel Gompers, 
president ‘of the Federation of Labor, 
is being sued for $25,000 damages in 
the District of Columbia courts. The 
suit is brought by P. J, Ryan, former 
editor of the Plate Printer, who 
charges that Gompers and _ several 
others conspired to discredit him in the 
eyes of organized labor. 


Mine Explosion Kills Ten. Ten men 
were killed by an explosion in a mine 
near Aguilar, Colo. The explosion, 
which occurred when the men were 
vorking about 2000 feet inside the mine, 
is believed to have been caused by a 
set-off of gas. 


Pig Lives in Straw Stack. After being 
uried_in a straw stack for three 
months a pig was recently rescued alive 
in a farm near Waynesboro, Pa. It 
was reduced to skin and bones and 
ould not walk but recovered rapidly 
after it was fed milk. 





Convicted of Disorderly Conduct. 
Manuel Herrick, former congressman 
from Oklahoma, was convicted in the 
Washington police court of disorderly 
conduct. He was annoying a woman, 
his former stenographer, when a police- 
man arrested him. Herrick’s chief of- 
fense was the round “cussing” which 
he gave the policeman. He was ac- 
quitted of the charges brought by the 
woman. 


Lion Bites off Hand. A lion in the 
Barnum and Bailey circus while it was 
in Philadelphia bit off the hand of John 
Dooley who had been with the circus 
for many years. Dooley was feeding 
the animals through the cage bars when 
the lion sprang at him and fastened its 
teeth in his arm. 








One way to have a garden that will im- 
press the passer-by is to plant weeds in 
rows.—Baltimore Sun. 
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Whitewash Used to Manufacture Sugar 


N view of the fluctuating price of 
| sugar it may interest some readers 

to understand how this universally 
used commodity is obtained from the 
sugar cane. W. J. Showalter of the 
National Geographic Society describes 
the process as follows: In harvesting, 
the cane-cutters first strip the blades 
from the stalk; then they cut off the 
upper part of the latter, which is worth- 
less for replanting because its juice con- 
tains very little sugar. A strange thing 
about sugar cane is that the sap of the 
growing plant possesses little sugar yet 
the juice of the mature stalk’ is rich in 
“sucrose.” The action of the sun’s rays 
transforms glucose into sucrose—a feat 
that cannot be duplicated by human 
means. 


The main body of the stalk is cut 
down and loaded on ox-carts and then 
shipped via railroad to the mill. In a 
modern mill the cane is dumped on an 
endless steel belt which carries it to 
the crushing rolls. Here the cane is sent 
through several sets of rollers of dif- 
ferent pressure. The last set generally 
exerts a pressure of a million pounds 
and when the “bagasse,” as the crushed 
cane is called, issues from them it is 
almost as dry as tinder. This residue 
is carried by conveyers to the fire- 
boxes of the boilers where it is used as 
a fuel in generating the steam that 
drives the big mills and boils the cane 
juice. The stream of crushed cane 
flows through the last set of rolls at a 
speed of seven miles a day. 


Imagine big gear-wheels 14 feet in 
diameter with cogs 16 inches long, three 
inches deep and two inches thick on 
their faces! Such are the gears that 
transmit the power from the engines to 
the rolls. After the juice is pressed out 
of the cane it is thoroughly strained 
and pumped into big tanks where a 
milk-of-lime solution—in other words, 
plain whitewash—is added. The mix- 
ture is then heated to a degree just 
above the boiling point. The lime neu- 
tralizes the acid in the juice and finds 
affinities in some of the foreign sub- 
stances. It pulls these to the bottom 
and plays the same role of purifier in 
the making of sugar that it plays in the 
making of iron. The heat causes the 
other impurities to rise to the surface 
as scum so that when this preliminary 
process is completed in the big settling 
tanks there is a top layer of froth, a 
middle layer of clear juice and a bot- 
tom layer of mud-like solid material. 
The clear juice is drawn off and passes 
through filters of excelsior. It is then 
pumped to the evaporators where about 
half of the water is boiled out of it. 


In the more modern factories there is 
a chain of four evaporators working to- 
gether. In school we learned that the 
lighter the air pressure the lower the 
temperature at which liquids boil. The 
sugar manufacturer makes use of this 
principle. By means of air pumps he 
reduces the atmospheric pressure in 
each evaporator to a point below that 
of the preceding one. The steam that 
boils the juice in the first evaporator 





must have a temperature of 215 deg. F. 
When this steam falls below that tem- 
perature it passes into the coils of the 
second evaporator where the air pres- 
sure is so reduced that the partially 
cooled steam makes the liquid boil at 
203 deg. After it falls below that point 
the steam passes on the third evapora- 
tor where, with a still furthered reduc- 
ed air pressure, it is able to keep the 
sirup boiling until it falls below 180 
deg. The steam that has lost so much of 
its heat as to be unable to maintain the 
boiling point in the third evaporator is 
nevertheless hot enough to keep the 
juice boiling in the fourth. Here only 
150 deg. is needed to maintain the boil- 
ing process. By this arrangement the 
juice is boiled to the proper consistency 
with only one-fourth of the heat other- 
wise required. 


The next step is to draw the juice into 
vacuum pans. Here it comes into con- 
tact with hot steam coils and boils at a 
very low temperature. As the boiling 
proceeds the sugar crystallizes into 
small grains. The man in charge of a 
vacuum pan is known as a “sugar mas- 
ter.” From time to time he adds fresh 
juice and the crystals are made to grow 
larger. Finally the pan becomes full 
of sugar and mother sirup. The whole 
is put in a centrifugal machine that acts 
on the principle of a cream separator. 
Whirling at 1400 revolutions a minute 
all the sirup is forced through perfora- 
tions and the crystallized sugar remains. 
This sirup is boiled again, after which 
it goes to the crystallizer, a huge revolv- 
ing tank, in which a seed-bed of crystals 
has been prepared. There it gradually 
deposits its sweetness. When the mix- 
ture has given up most of its sweetness 
it goes to the centrifugal machines 
where the process is repeated. After the 
worth-while sweetness has been ex- 
tracted the remaining liquor is recog- 
nized as “blackstrap” molasses. 





A foolish man seeks the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow while a wise man 
enjoys the rainbow.—Harrisburg Patriot. 





IOWA PHYSICIAN MAKES STARTLING 
OFFER TO CATARRH SUFFERERS 
Found Treatment Which Healed His Own 
Catarrh and Now Offers To Send 
It Free To Sufferers Anywhere. 

Davenport, lowa.—Dr. W. O. Coffee, Suite 
1118, St. James Hotel Bldg., this city, one of 
the most widely known physicians and sur- 
geons in the central west, announces that 
he found a treatment which completely 
healed him of catarrh in the head and nose, 
deafness and head noises after many years 
of suffering. He then gave the treatment 
to a number of other sufferers and they 
state that they also were completely healed. 
The Doctor is so proud of his achievement 
and so confident that his treatment will 
bring other sufferers the same freedom it 
gave him, that he is offering to send a 10 
days’ supply absolutely free to any reader 
of this paper who writes him. Dr. Coffee 
has specialized on eye, ear, nose and throat 
diseases for more than thirty-five years 
and is honored and respected by countless 
thousands. If you suffer from nose, head 
or throat catarrh, catarrhal deafness or 
head noises, send him your name and ad- 
dress today.— Advertisement. 
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FRANCE 


Air Flivver Wins Prize. Georges Bar- 
bot flew across the English channel 
and back to Calais in a midget air- 
plane propelled by a motorcycle engine 
of nine horsepower, thus winning the 
25,000-franc prize offered by the Paris 
newspaper, Le Matin. Thertiny plane 
consumed only four gallons of gasoline 
and 15 cents worth of oil in the flight, 
of which the average speed was 66 miles 
an hour. M. Barbot went over at a 
height of 5000 feet but returned at a 
height of 3000. 


Street Fights with Radicals. In a 
serious fight between Paris police 
and communists about 30 were wound- 
ed on each side. The radicals-.after 
leaving a meeting attacked four police- 
men whom they met on the streets. A 
call for aid brought more policemen 
who finally routed the radicals and 
made hundreds of arrests. The mob in 
their flight stopped to destroy several 
street cars. The fight against radical- 
ism in the parliament was begun with 
the arrest of Marcel Cachin whose par- 
liamentary immunity was canceled. He 
was placed in prison for an “offense 
against the security of the state” after 
he had visited the Ruhr and made a 
speech against the French occupation. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Divorce Mills Slow Down. During 
the past year the number of divorces in 
England and Wales declined 33 per 
cent. This was the first halt in the 
steady growth of divorces during the 
last nine years, until the increase was 
355 per cent of the pre-war totals. 
Youthful couples furnished the largest 
proportion of divorce suits. 


Would Command All Seas. In ask- 
ing parliament for an appropriation of 
about $50,000,000 for the development 
of the naval base at Singapore, in the 
Straits Settlement at the southern end 
of the Malay peninsula, the first lord 
of the admiralty, Lieut.-Col. Amery 
said that “command of all the seas” was 
the British naval policy. “Command 
of the seas,” he said, was what won the 
World war. Col. Amery contended 
that Singapore fortifications stood out- 
side of the Washington agreement and 
was no infringement of it, nor of the 
spirit of the league of nations. At the 
present time, he said, no English base 
in the Far East was capable of taking 
care of a eapital ship. Other naval 
officials later denied that command of 
all the seas was the British policy. 


Americans Win Golf Trophy. For the 
first time in history foreigners won the 
Royal St. George’s challenge cup a golf- 
ing trophy founded in 1884—and the 
foreigners were Americans. Francis 
Ouimet of Boston and Dr. O. F. Willing 
of Portland, Ore., tied for first honors, 
each with a score of 153 for two rounds. 
Quimet is a well known golfer, but Dr. 
Willing was a dark horse who surprised 
everybody, including himself, -To com- 


plete the victory ‘another American 
player, Bob Gardner, won second place 
with a score of 154, In playing off the 
tie Ouimet won over be pares by one 
point. 


English Seek Safety First. All the 
thoughtless automobile drivers who 
like to “step on it” are not in America. 
In England where cars are far less com- 
mon an intensive drive has been made 
to diminish the number of accidents 





A Sign at a Bad Bend Near Hampstead, England. 


due to automobiles, and, as elsewhere, 
the blame is placed mostly on drivers 
who have too great a fondness for 
speed. Striking signs have been placed 
along the main roads as a warning to 
these drivers. 

Cecil Found League Apathy. On his 
return from the United States where he 
made 50 speeches in 11 cities Lord 
Robert Cecil, secretary of the league of 
nations, counseled league men not to 
expect the early entrance of America 
into the league. He found the coun- 
try anxious for peace, he said, but not 
agreed on methods. “Don’t look too 
much to the other side of the Atlantic,” 
he advised. “It is our duty here to 
work and make the league strong as 
possible so all the world will want to 
come in.” 





SWITZERLAND 


Peace Conference on Rocks. A dis- 
pute threatening to break up the peace 
conference between Turkey and the 
allies arose over the question of the 
legal advisers to be employed by Tur- 
key to take the place of the consular 
courts in Turkey. Sir Horace Rum- 
bold for Great Britain objected to the 
arrangement, calling attentidn to the 
fact that the British delegates had left 
before the agreement was made. Dele- 
gates from the other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, sided with 
the British in the demand for special 
guarantees for foreigners for some 
years after the abolition of the capitula- 
tions. The Turks took the ground that 
the subject was closed and refused: to 
consider it further, threatening to lefve 
the conference. France had previously 
threatened to withdraw from the par- 
ley on account of Turkey’s attitude in 
massing troops on the Syrian border. 
Turkey soon informed France that the 
troops had been withdrawn. The ques- 
tion of immigration to Turkey was an- 
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other thorny one. Turkey insisted on 
her right to control immigration and 
quoted U. S. laws in the argument. The 
allies objected that too many weeks had 
been spent over the subject of foreign- 
ers in Turkey to close the subject by 
excluding them. 


GERMANY 

France Rejects German Offer. The oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr goes on. The Ger- 
man offer of 30,000,000,000 gold marks, 
to be paid, 20,000,000,000 by July 1927 
and the rest by July 1931, was prompt- 
ly rejected by France and Belgium as 
entirely too little. It was noted that 
Germany’s offers have steadily declin- 
ed. In ‘the Versailles conference Ber- 
lin agreed to $24,000,000,000; two years 
later it offered $12,500,000,000, and last 
December the offer was reduced to $7,- 
500,000,000. The last offer was regard- 
ed as practically a repetition of the De- 
cember offer with the condition of a 
four-year moratorium and the ability 
to raise the money by loans. 

The imperious tone of the allied note 
drafted by Premier Poincare was some- 
what softened by the Belgian premier 
so as to imply that further offers would 
be welcome. The note was delayed to 
allow time for the British government 
to examine it, but neither British nor 
American opinion was asked. In addi- 
tion to..calling the amount “preposter- 
ous” as being less than one-fourth of 
the sum fixed by the reparations com- 
mission, France and Belgium criticized 
the terms relative to security as “vague 
and obscure.” It was pointed out that 
France and Belgium had advanced more 
than 100,000,000,000 francs for the dev- 
astated regions, chargeable to Germany, 
while. the Germans had been busy 
building in the Ruhr and elsewhere in 
Germany. The allies repeated their 
determination to be paid in full and 
not to consider any proposal until re- 
sistance in the Ruhr should cease. This 
resistance was laid squarely at the door 
of the Berlin government and not to 
the Ruhr population.-Germany’s coun- 
ter proposal of putting the question in 
the hands of an inter-allied commission 
was objected to on the ground that such 
a commission would contain neutrals 
“loaded up with marks and having 
every interest in boosting them by get- 
ting Germany off as easily as possible.” 

RUSSIA 
“Church Unfrocks Tikhon. With the 
trial of Dr. Tikhon, former patriarch of 
all Russia, postponed by the government 
the all Russian church conclave met at 
Moscow and by practically a unani- 
mous vote unfrocked the prelate. An 
apostolic priest was prosecutor in the 
church proceedings, and in a moving 
speech denounced Tikhon as a worker 
against the revolution. This priest was 
later raised to the rank of bishop. The 
action of the conclave deprived the 
patriarch of membership in a religious 
order and made him an ordinary citi- 
zen, thus lifting the anathemas of the 
church pronounced against the soviet 
government. Only one hand was raised 
in favor of the patriarch. Edgar W. 
Blake of Chicago, American bishop of 
the M. E. church of southern Europe, 
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was present and made a speech in 
which he declared: “Revolution and up- 
heavals are not born of death; they 
show new life, and our hearts should 
be filled with gladness. For the first 
time in human history a great nation 
is dedicating itself to do good for the 
masses of humanity and is striving to 
attain everything God-given for man.” 
He said he considered the delegates in 
the conclave fairly and democratically 
chosen. He was made an honorary 
member of the conclave. Other speak- 
ers declared Premier Lenine was dear 
to the church, and prayers were made 
for his récovery. It was solemnly as- 
serted that there was no persecution of 
religious thought in Russia. 

Rabbi Schnachson and six other Zion- 
ists were sent to prison for opposing 
communist teachings and for resisting 
the requisition of treasures in the Jew- 
ish churches. It was reported from 
tiga that 5000 priests and laymen were 
held prisoners in Russia for religious 
reasons. M. Zinovieff addressing the 
communist congress at Moscow said: 
“We shall shoot spies and _ traitors 
whether they are robed as priests or 
otherwise.” 





Trade Terms with Japan. The Mos- 
cow government announced that agree- 
ments had been made with Japan for 
the partial resumption of diplomatic 
relations which it considers tantamount 
to de facto recognition,’ There is to be 
an interchange of commercial agents, 
Japan limiting hers to the commercial 
centers in Siberia. 


Crops Good; Famine Over. No more 
deaths from starvation are being re- 
ported in Russia, and in the stricken 
zone bumper crops are in prospect 
where two years passed without yield. 
This report was made by Col. Haskell, 
head of the American Relief, who added 
that his administration would with- 
draw in midsummer. It was calculated 
that about $70,000,000 was spent on re- 
lief in Russia, and the American ad- 
ministration has stock on hand to con- 
tinue feeding 3,000,000 until August. 


HUNGARY 

Jews Barred from Schools. So many 
riots occurred in Budapest, with bloody 
clashes between university students 
making anti-Semitic demonstrations 
ind the police, that the government 
suspended all Jewish students from uni- 
versities and high-schools pending an 
investigation. People in Budapest were 
terrorized by nightly student patrols 
until they refrained from going out on 
the streets for fear of insults or bodily 
harm. The government took action 
after an interview between Premier 
Bethlen and Admiral Horthy, regent, 
following the killing of a student by a 
Jew whom he had assaulted. 


PALESTINE 


Get Minnows From America. Dr. I. 
J. Kligler, conducting work for the con- 
trol of malaria in Palestine, asked the 
bureau of fisheries at Washington for 
a number of top minnows. Through 
the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search 200 minnows were sent. Only 
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30 of these expired in passage. . It is 
hoped that the other will multiply and 


help exterminate the harmful mos- 


quitoes. 


CHINA 


Train Bandits Seize Americans. Ban- 
dits derailed a train on the Tientsin- 
Pukow railroad near the Shantung bor- 
der, south of Peking, killed one foreign- 
er and carried away 150 persons for 
ransom. In this number was Miss Lucy 
Aldrich, daughter of the late Senator 
Aldrich, and a sister-in-law of JOhn D. 
Rockefeller jr., who was making a tour 
of the world and was on her way to 
Japan with several Standard Oil offi- 
cials. “The bandits numbering more 
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Japan’s Great Coal Mine in Central Manchuria 


than 1000 first overcame and disarmed 
nearly 1000 soldiers guarding the rail- 
road, after which a stretch of the tracks 
was torn up. Steps were at once taken 
for the recapture of the prisoners. It 
was soon learned that Miss Aldrich, 
with the other women, had been aban- 
doned, unhurt, when overcome by fa- 
tigue. The bandits demanded $1,000,000 
for the 20 foreign captives, most of 
whom were Americans. 


Sun’s Army Wins at Canton. After 
various changes in the fortunes of war 
between Sun Yat-sen’s army on one 
side and the Kwangsi troops backed 
by the Peking government on the other, 
Dr. Sun’s forces won a striking but 
costly victory by outflanking the enemy 
who were attacking Canton. The fight- 
ing continued along the North river 
with Dr. Sun claiming advantages. Just 
previously the Kwangsi troops captur- 
ed Hankiang after two hours fighting. 
The government at Peking appealed to 
all foreign diplomats to prevent the 
civil war threatened between the Chihli 
party led by Tsao Kun and the Fengtien 
faction headed by Gen. Chang Tso-lin, 
dictator of Manchuria. Gen. Chang 
captured Peking last year but was final- 
ly driven back into his stronghold of 
Manchuria, from which place he has 
continued to threaten the southern fac- 
tion. 

After prolonged negotiations by Min- 
ister Schurman the Peking government 
agreed to make restitution for the kill- 
ing of Charles Coltman, an American, 
by Chinese soldiers last December. 


Hear of Terrible Earthquake. Reports 
reached Peking of an earthquake which 
had happened some time before in the 
province of Szechwan, remotely situat- 
ed near the Tibetan border, killing 3000 
people. The shock lasted six minutes 
and destroyed everything in an area of 








70-square miles. The district is inacces- 
sible and weeks: would be required to 
reach it for relief work. 


PERU 

Sea Yields Strange Monster. The 
earthquakes in the Pacific ocean and 
the series of tidal waves breaking on 
the cost of Chile brought to the surface 
at least one strange denizen of the deep. 
Sailors at Lima found the huge monster 
floundering in the shallows and killed 
it. The director of the museum of nat- 
ural history of the University of San 
Marcos found the strange visitor to have 
the body of a whale with extremities 
resembling those of a turtle. He decid- 
ed that it belonged to the family of 
balanidae cetaceans. It will be mount- 
ed for the museum. 


CUBA 

Women Stop Bull Fighting. Acting 
on the request of a delegation of the 
allied women’s clubs of Havana, Secre- 
tary of the Government Iturralde signed 
a decree prohibiting bull fighting in 
Cuba. It was the first time women’s 
organizations had secured a concession 
from the government, and there was 
rejoicing over it. Mayor Cuesta had 
previously denied the petition, saying 


Crime Wave Among Eskimos. In the 
recent report of the Canadian mounted 
police it was revealed that a veritable 
crime wave has broken out among the 
usually peaceful Eskimos. No fewer 
than nine were under arrest for murder 
and related crimes while several other 
murder cases were under investigation. 
Three of the victims were white men. 
The Eskimos are located on the north- 
ern coast of Baffin Land, at Herschel 
island and at Tree river. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Claims Bones of Columbus. The long 
quarrel between Santo Domingo and 
Spain as to which has the bones of 
Columbus has not been entirely settled, 
but Santo Domingo won a strong point 
with the declaration of Enrique Des- 
champs, well known Spanish historian, 
that Spain has been revering, mistak- 
enly, the bones of Columbus’s son Diego. 
When the Spaniards were driven from 
Santo Domingo by the French in 1795, 
he said, they took to Havana the leaden 
casket of Diego Columbus, thinking it 
to be that of the great discoverer. This 
coffin, without marks, was later carried 
to the Cathedral of Seville. Recently 
when the flooring of the Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo was replaced a leaden 
casket was found bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “The illustrious and enlightened 
Don Cristobal Colon.” Santo Domingo 
requested the Spanish government to 
relabel- the casket in Seville by substi- 
tuting the’ name Diego for Christopher. 


AMAZING INVENTION FOR AUTOS 

The Stransky Mfg. Co., 5 Eighth Street, 
Pukwana, S. D., will send a newly patented 
automatic Vaporizer and Decarbonizer to 
anyone who is interested in acting as their 
distributor oragent. It saves from 25% to50% 
of the gasoline and removes every particle 
of carbon from the engine. Just send your 
name and address today.—Advertisement. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on- Current: Progress: in-the-Realm-of: Invention-and-Discovery . 









Milkweed May Supply Auto Tires 

Henry Ford deplores the fact that 
most of our rubber has to be imported 
from Central and South America and so, 
in company with Thomas Edison, he is 
trying to make a high-grade rubber 
from the juice of the milkweed. The 
auto magnate is satisfied that this lowly 
and despised plant has the making of 
good quality tires for his flivvers. Be- 
sides the “rubber,” he wants to extract 
rosin and other ingredients from the 
same plant. Experiments are being car- 
ried on by apparatus rigged up by Ford 
chemists. The perennial nature of the 
milkweed affords opportunity for more 
than one cropa year. The raw material 
from which rubber is made is now ob- 
tained from trees which take many 
years to grow. 


Says Peary Did Not Reach Pole 


Admiral Peary did not reach the 
north pole, in the opinion of Prof, 
George Hill, astronomer at the naval 
observatory, Washington. Prof. Hill 
thinks that the pole does not oecupy 
a fixed position but moves about some- 
what like the north magnetic pole. In 
the last two years it has moved 60 feet, 
he says. He thinks Peary imagined he 
was at the pole when in reality he was 
some distance away. 
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Mysteries of the Lowly Angleworm 

Many people think that worms can 
come down in a rain. They see many 
of these wrigglers on sidewalks etc. 
after a summer shower: and jump to 
this erroneous conclusion. The time- 
worn superstition has been dispelled 
by scientific investigation. The truth 
of the matter is that the worms are 
near the sarface of the earth and are 
uncovéred and washed. hither and 
thither by the heavy showers. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Dietrich Lange, American 
naturalist, the earthworm is one of na- 
ture’s rainy-day children and can only 
travel about in wet weather. He says 
an earthworm cannot cross a dry or 
dusty road. Their favorite time to 
crawl about is on a rainy night in 
spring or summer. They do not travel 
in any special direction and seem to 
have no particular destination in view. 
At the approach of daylight they go 
back to earth, except those that are lost 
and bewildered on paved walks and 
roads. “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of these lost worms,” explains 
Prof. Lange. “The myriad of angle- 
worms which one finds on sidewalks 
and such places crawled themselves 
tired, and when the sun comes out they 
die and shrivel up. Robins and other 
early birds eat their fill of them before 
daybreak.” 

Only a few worms will move about 
in the daytime. It is a peculiar fact 
that there are no worms in a wilder- 
ness unless somebody brought them 
there. The angleworm has neither eyes 
nor ears, but in spite of these draw- 
backs it knows enough to find food and 





shelter. Worms do not go deep in the 
ground in the winter. They couldn’t 
if they wanted to. They are coiled up 
comparatively near the surface and 
allow themselves to freeze, coming to 
life again in the spring. However, if a 
worm, freezes on the surface of the 
ground it is killed. Prof. Lange is in- 
clined to believe that there were origi- 
nally no native earthworms in North 
America. 


New Type of Concrete Construction 


A Washington builder is experiment- 
ing with a novel idea in concrete con- 
struction. Walls are formed flat on the 
ground and then raised into  posi- 
tion by means of huge jacks. The wall 


shown in the illustration’ was poured, 
molded and set up in three days time by 
three men using three wheelbarrows. 
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Raising a Completed Wall 


The material used in mixing the con- 
crete consists mainly of waste ashes. 
Crosswise and lengthwise wire strips 
reinforce the walls. Of course, the 
jacks have to first be placed in position 
and the mold laid out to permit the wall 
to be elevated into the required posi- 
tion. The jacks are operated simulta- 
neously so that the wall is lifted evenly. 
Wires projecting at both ends are en- 
twined with those of the connecting 
walls and the corner apertures are then 
closed up by separate pourings. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
idea is the success that its inventor 
claims for it. Though the walls are pour- 
ed and raised in record time, using ma- 
terial which costs vastly less than ordi- 
nary concrete work, the preliminary 
job of getting the jacks into position 
etc. is quite a drawback. Besides, the 
completed walls do not look any too 
strong. They are much thinner than 
ordinary concrete walls. 

A New Jersey manufacturer is now 
making concrete in sheet form for 
building material. The slabs are of 
cement and sand, reinforced with gal- 
vanized wire netting, and one inch 
thick. These slabs, it is said, can with- 
stand a strain up to 600 pounds to the 
square inch. Nails can be driven 
through them without cracking the ma- 
terial, 


Says Earth Is Pear-Shaped 
Our geographies have misrepresented 
old Mother Earth, declares an English 
astronomer, W. H. Jeans. Our planet, 
he declares, is slightly pear-shaped 
rather than an oblate spheroid as sci- 
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entists have long believed. According 
to his hypothesis, the top of this earth- 
pear is in southwestern England and 
the stem end is in the south Pacific 
ocean. He opines that the moon is a 
fragment which eons ago broke away 
from the stem end of our pear. This 
theory. dovetails well with the belief, 
long held by astronomers, that the sat- 
ellite was hurled into space from that 
portion of the earth now covered by 
the Pacific. 


New Theory of Relativity 


Prof. Paul Painleve, noted mathema- 
tician, announces a new theory of rela- 
tivity. It is broader in scope than that 
developed by Prof. Einstein. “My work,” 
explains the French savant, “is to at- 
tempt to reconcile the old school spring- 
ing from Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion with the new school emerging from 
Einstein’s theory.” Prof. Painleve con- 
siders Einstein’s theory a‘step in the 
right direction because it explains phe- 
nomena which could not be explained 
under the old theories. Prof. Painleve 
expects to make a detailed explanation 
of his new philosophy this summer. The 
French government has loaned him a 
naval vessel with a staff of astronomers 
and mathematicians to complete his 
work. They will give particular at- 
tention to the eclipse of the sun Sept. 
10 next which is expected to further 
support the Einstein theory. 








: Excavating at American Luxor 


Neil M. Judd of the National Geo- 
graphic Society is excavating in Chaco 
canyon, N. Mex., the site of one of the 
most important prehistoric ruins in the 
country. Pueblo Bonito, as it is known, 
was an aboriginal apartment house of 
900 rooms, four stories high, encircled 
by an outer wall. It stands in a canyon 
which has been deserted since before 
Columbus’s time. The ancient ruins 
are semi-circular in shape. A _ long 
row of one-story houses connects the 
extreme wings. From the middle of the 
straight row a cluster of ceremonial 
chambers *extend to meet the curved 
section, thus dividing theevillage and 
providing for each half an open court. 
In these courts sacred dances and relig- 
ious ceremonies were performed. Some 
of the ancient walls still stand more 
than 30 feet high. The 400 ground-floor 
rooms occupy an area almost equal to 
that of the U. S. capitol building. 


Can Blasts Be Set Off by Radio? 

Development of therradio has open- 
ed up a startling line of inquiry as to 
whether explosives wired up for firing 
can be prematurely discharged by wire- 
less waves. It is a fact that lightning 
and other causes will sometimes bring 
about premature explosion. Many radio 
experts believe that high-powered send- 
ing stations constitute a menace to ex- 
plosives connected up for electrical 
firing. They point to the success of the 
radio-controlled ship and airplanes as 
examples of the power of wireless 
waves. Experts connected with the 


bureau of standards think that a power- 
ful broadcasting station might set off 
a wired explosive within a radius of 
No danger need be feared 


one mile. 
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from amateur plants. Premature ex- 
plosions caused by'lightning are numer- 
ous and during atmospheric electrical 


disturbances blasting should never be 


allowed. 


Dissect and Study Living Cells 


An apparatus which permits human 
cells to be dissected and studied has 
been developed by Prof. C. H. Tharald- 
sen of Northwestern university. With 
it scientists hope to discover how dis- 
ease destroys protoplasms. Finely ad- 
iusted serews and a minute knife en- 
ible this machine to cut up living cells, 
vet keep the remnants living. Medical 
men can actually. watch these cells die 
under the influence of poison, malnutri- 
tion or disease. By means of delicate 
«lass tubes various chemicals can be 
injected into the cells. The latter are 
suspended in a drop of nutrient water 
under a powerful microscope. Tiny 
vlass blades can be made to slash either 
up or down or back and forth. This 
machine will isolate pure cultures of 
bacteria much more rapidly than any 
other contrivance. 


Tunnel May Irrigate Plain of Jordan 


Land adjacent to the Dead sea which 
in Joshua’s time “flowed with milk and 
honey” may become a fertile region 
igain if a plan outlined by Albert Hiorth 
to the Victoria Institute at London be- 
comes a reality. He proposes that irri- 
sation canals be built on both sides of 
the river Jordan and parallel with it. 
Throughout their length they would 
be furnished with suitable outlets for 
the distribution of water over the slop- 
ing plain between the lake of Gen- 
nesaret and the Dead sea. As a source 
of energy there is planned a hydro- 
clectric plant on the western shores of 
the Dead sea which would receive its 
cnergy from the Mediterranean through 
. tunnel under Jerusalem. 


New Pencil Writes with Heat 


The newest wrinkle in pencils is 
one whose point is constantly heated 
by an electric current, the same as the 
familiar electric iron. It is connected 
by a plug and cord to an electric socket 
like the iron and other familiar ap- 
pliances. The writer grasps and uses 
it just as he would an ordinary pencil. 
There is a special shield to protect the 
fingers from the hot point. The heat 
is so intense that one may write on 
teel and other métals. It is therefore 
useful for marking tools and the like. 
it may be used for decorative etching 
on wood, leather and even glass. It is 
far safer than any ordinary pen or 
pencil for writing checks as the char- 
acters, figures etc. are scorched into the 
paper so that erasure and alteration are 
out of the question. 


A Fire-Extinguisher Pistol 

A German inventor has worked out 
a fire-extinguisher in the form of a 
pistol. It is Nght in weight so that it 
can be operated by a woman or a child, 
its combustion-preventing charge (us- 
ually sodium carbonate) being fired by 
a simple pull on the trigger. The pow- 
der is supplied in air-tight cartridges 
having peneussien caps. The: device 
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which is said to be~quite effective is 
well adapted for use in homes and for 
carrying in autos for emergency use. 


Mound-Builder Relics in Oregon 


Age-marked carved mortars, a stone 
pipe and other interesting relics have 
been found near Albany, Ore., in what 
is believed to have been the burial 
ground of an ancient tribe of mound- 
builders. Archeologists pronounce the 
articles examples of the highest type of 
mound-builder relics. From a study of 
the finds it appears that these people 
who antedated the Indians were fol- 
lowers of the same religion as the Mex- 
ican sun-worshipers. 


Hippopotami Kept Tut Awake 

Hippopotami wallowing in the sacred 
lakes of Thebes made so much noise in 
the vicinity of King Tutankhamen’s 
quarters that “His Majesty” suffered 
from insomnia, according to a piece of 
papyrus just translated by the British 
Museum, There is on record a quarrel 
which this monarch had with the own- 
er of the beasts who disturbed his 
nightly slumbers. It is not disclosed 
how the dispute was settled. Probably 
the beasts and their owners were both 
sacrificed for the king’s rest. 

Another document attests that while 
King Tut’s body was still upon its bier 
awaiting his burial his 27-year-old con- 
sort, Queen Anksamen dispatched an 
ambassador to the king of the Hittites, 
who was then besieging the ancient 
city of Carchemish, between Mosul and 
Damascus, to induce the king to give 
her one of his sons in marriage. Just 
as a marriage was about to be celebrat- 
ed Pharaoh Ay seized the throne and 
the hapless queen was_banished. 


WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 

You may have seen the big “Bromo 
Seltzer” signboards that are scattered 
along many highways. In that case, if 
you are very observant, you have prob- 
ably noticed something wrong about 
the design of the bottle. The perspec- 
tive is not correct. The left-hand sketch 
shows about how the sign looks. As you 
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see, it makes the bottle appear irregular 
in shape. Judging by the curves in the 
bottle and lettering you would be look- 
ing down at the bottle, whereas judg- 
ing by the top and the cork you would 
be straight in front of it. The sketch 
on the right shows better how the bottle 
should be drawn. Many good artists 
are careless about perspective. The 
curves in a round object are specially 
difficult to draw correctly. Young art- 














ists will do well to practice such draw- 
ings and keep on until they can get 
theng right. #. 
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When Wilson Attends Theater 


Former: President Wilson likes the 
theater. He doesn’t care for movies but 
is very fond of vaudeville. He attends 
a certain Washington theater almost 
every Saturday night. He doesn’t oc- 
cupy a box—he always sits in the very 
last row, on the extreme left aisle. Mrs. 
Wilson, her mother, her sister, his sec- 
retary and a secret service man usually 
accompany him. An auto drives into 
the alley by the theater, two attendants 
help the invalid out and assist him 
through a side door to his seat only a 
few feet from where the machine stops. 
Often the audience stands, facing him, 
and applauds at his entrance. He smiles 
and bows in acknowledgment. 


The ex-president takes in the show as 
happy as a kid at his first circus. One 
night a femaje impersonator fooled him 
as well as the others. With amused in- 
terest and frequent soft chuckles Wilson 
follows the songs and stories of the 
comedians. “There’s a good swing to 
that chorus,” he remarked to Mrs. Wil- 
son when a certain artist sang a lively 
popular song hit. He likes jazz. He is 
often observed to pat one foot softly 
in keeping time with a spirited number. 
Wilson also loves dancing; he frequent- 
ly watches the performers through 
opera glasses handed him by Mrs. Wil- 
son. Though he doesn’t care much for 
movies, he does relish animated car- 
toons and scenic views. At times his 
soft, deep-throated chuckles can be 
heard many-_seats away. There is noth- 
ing he likes better than comedy. Even 
the slap-stick variety amuses him. 

Frequently the performers on the 
stage will allude to the presence of the 
former president. That is the occasion 
for much applause. The more curious 
in the audience wilk stare at the ex- 
president but he meets their glances 
with a kindly smile. Most of the time 
he leans far back in his seat, his right 
hand resting on his knee and his para- 
lyzed left hand lying helpless in his 
lap. He usually wears a frock coat of 
black broadcloth and dark gray trou- 
sers to the theater. 

Getting the invalid out of the theater 
is a slow task. Two attendants care- 
fully help him from his seat, and he 
hobbles off between them, leaning 
heavily on his cane. His big auto—the 
one he used as president and finally 
purchased from the government—backs 
into the alley for him. He is lifted in; 
Mrs. Wilson tucks the robes about him, 
and, with a wave of his hat to the wait- 
ing throngs, the war president is whisk- 
ed away to his home. 


A WASTE OF WORDS 


It is announced that the cost of printing 
the Congressional Record for the recent 
short and final session of the 67th congress 
was more than $300,000. Four thousand 
dollars a day to lay before the people the 
priceless aphorisms, the soaring eloquence, 
the contributions to human knowledge of 
their representatives! The extra edition 
of the Record, not out nearly two weeks 
after congress quit, alone cost more than 
$10,000. More than half of this issue is 
devoted to speeches that, paradoxically, 
never were delivered. And the people foot 
the bill!—Arizona Gazette. 
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Greater Love Hath No Man Than This, That 
He Lay Down His Life for His Friend. 
By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


Outside the mud and wattle hut the moon- 
light, lighting up the land with that bril- 
liance that makes a South African night 
almost as bright as day, disclosed hell’s 
leagues of scorched and broken ground, 
an arid wilderness of fantastically jumbled 
kopjes and drifts. Nothing grew in that 
part of the northwestern Transvaal except 
during the few weeks toward the end of 
the year, when the edge of the summer 
rains sprayed the soil into green and sent 
the water volleying down the spruits, which 
now extended everywhere as radiating 
crevices of sun-caked, blistered mud. 

Inside the hut two men sat over a table 
made from two packing cases, examining 
a bag of pebbles by the light of a candle. 
One, who looked to be in his early 30's, 
shivered with fever, and his hands trembled 
as he fingered the stones. His brick-color- 
ed skin showed under the tan that shading 
of saffron peculiar to malaria. The other, 
Alf Blaney, was at least a dozen years his 
senior, a middle-aged man of the old pros- 
pector type, tough, thin, drawn, wiry, im- 
mune to all the curses of swamp and desert. 
“A pretty little lot of stones, Jim,” he said. 
“Pears like we’ve scooped out the pocket. 
I’m satisfied. It’s about time we were mov- 
ing on, to my thinking.” 

Jim Barratt uttered a gruff assent. “Hell’s 
luck for us,” he said. “No use staying here 
any longer. I figure the value of these 
stones at £7000 spot cash in Johannesburg.” 

He tumbied the dull handfuls back into 
the chamois bag and handed it to the 
other. “Better start early, before the sun 
comes up,” he said. 

He placed a hand on his friend’s shoulder 
and swung him round upon the~packing 
case which served for a chair. “You'll be 
coming back, Alf?” he asked, an anxious 
note in his voice. 

Alf Blaney stared at him. “Why, surely, 
Jim!” he answered. “You ‘didn’t suppose, 
after these months together, I’d a 

“You used to talk, Alf, about going home 
to England if we made good ‘here. You 
know what’s in my mind. A farm up north 
in Rhodesia, where there’s rain and grass 
and trees, and a man can settle down and 
be at rest the remainder of his days, watch- 
ing his orchards grow and his cattle fat- 
ten. If you come in with me, these stones’ll 
start us well.” 

“Surely I’m coming in, Jim!” answered 
Blaney. “That stuff I used to talk about 
going home—well, that was just loneliness. 
I’ve eaten mealies, and I’ve drunk dop, and 
I’ve worn veld-schoen,” he continued, al- 
luding to the proverb, “and that settles 
England. Surely I'll come. And I’ll*make 
a quick sale of these and come back in four 
or five days.” 

He patted the bag and listened to the 
clink of the pebbles inside. Jim Barratt 
watched his friend’s face by the light of 
the candle, flaring straight up, in the wind- 
less night, to the wattles of the low roof. 
“Alf,” he said, “there’s something more. 
I’ve never spoke to you about it, but I’ve 
kind of thought you’ve known.” 

He took a bulky portfolio from the khaki 
jacket which hung from the top of one of 
the two stretcher beds, and extracted a 
yellowing paper, which he unfolded care- 
fully and laid upon the table. The two men 
read the printed notice: 

“Two thousand pounds reward will be 
paid for information leading to the arrest 
of James Routledge, who is wanted for 
the murder of Hyman Bezuidenhout on the 
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Crown Deep Road last Saturday night. 
Routledge is described as a man of about 
30 years, dark hair, gray eyes, straight nose, 
wears a mustache, which may have been 
shaved off, height about five feet nine, and 
stockily built. Good teeth and good com- 
mand of English. Will probably apply for 
work at some mining center, as he is a 
competent mining engineer, although he 
had been managing the Crown Deep Level 
compound store for some months past.” 

Barratt waited till Alf Blaney had read 
through the notice; then his steady eyes 
met the look that Blaney turned on him. 
“No, I hadn’t thought it was you, Jim,” 
said Blaney. “But—what’s the matter? I 
know you wouldn’t have done that—com- 
mitted murder.” 

“You’re wrong, Alf. I did it all right, but 
I hadn’t planned to do it. You know, I had 
the Kaffir store in the compound. Doing a 








Geirangerfjord, one of the many fjords in- 
denting the western bank of Norway, where 
sheer precipices rise from the clear, smooth 
water, and where frequent streams fed by the 
snow-capped summits fall almost perpendicu- 
larly along the steep sides of the gorge. 





roaring trade, especially Saturdays, and 
there was a girl——” He stopped for just 
amoment. “It was all fixed up between us. 
We were to have been married in a month. 
Bezuidenhout, the under-manager of the 
compound, wanted my store crazy bad. He 
was in with the manager, Griff, who had a 
pull with the-directors. Griff hated. me, 
too; we’d had trouble because he wanted me 
to cheat the company and split with him. 

“They planted a case of Kaffir dop on me 
—hid it in my cellar and rushed in the 
police. I’d never handled liquor, but of 
course the magistrate convicted, and I lost 
the store. Bezuidenhout got it. I'd fixed 
up the place for Elsa, furnished it and all, 
and there was a garden where I’d put out 
hollyhocks and geraniums. I was half craz- 
ed with my job gone, and the little place, 
and the—the hollyhocks; they was just 
showing, Alf, and some of them was double 
ones. I met Bezuidenhout on the road that 
night. We started to run. I meant to beat 
him up, I suppose, but when I caught him 
he pulled a pistol on me. I had to fight for 
it. I told the fool I wouldn’t hurt him, but 
—it went off. That’s all, Alf. I don’t know 
whose finger was on the trigger.” 

“Jim, you needn’t have told me this,” 
Blaney began. “I know you, and I know 
you wouldn’t ha’ shot Bezuidenhout——” 

Jim Barratt cut him short. “Alf, you 
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and I have been pals nearly a year now,” 
he said. “You know me; Alf, and I know 
you. I'd trust you with my life. That’s 
why I’m telling you this. I want you to do 
something for me. When you get to Jo’- 
burg, find Elsa Maine. She used to work 
in Koch’s  tea-rooms: on Commissioner 
street. Perhaps she’s there yet.” 

He pulled a photograph of a girl out of 
the portfolio and laid it on the table. “Just 
tel! her you’re my friend,” Jim continued, 
“and that you’ve come to bring her to me. 
Tell her I’ve got the price and we'll all 
go north into Rhodesia together, you 
and me and her.” 

Alf Blaney gripped his pal’s hand. “I'll 
do it—what you said, Jim,” he answered. 
“Ill be back here on Thursday or Friday 
with Elsa Maine, if she’s in Jo’burg.” 

Alf started at dawn, but only at the in- 
sistence of Jim, who was in the weak stage 
of his quartan fever, his saddle-bags cram- 
med with damper and rolled biltong. The 
land by day looked even more desolate than 
under the moon. Not a blade of grass was 
visible anywhere, except along the dried 
water-courses, where the four ‘lean-flanked 
oxen and the two Basuto ponies had snatch- 
ed a meager sustenance beside the oozy 
bottom during the months of drouth. 
The tumbled confusion of the ironstone 
hills was like the rim of Chaos. 

Jim and he had been pals ever since they 
picked each other up along the road, each 
edging his way onward toward the reputed 
diamond fields in the teeth of the de- 
spondent prospectors, returning full of 
stories of a barren desert. They had not 
talked much about things, but they had 
been pals, sharing all together, and suf- 
fering together, Jim had nursed Alf 
through the main crisis of recurrent veld- 
fever, and once Blaney had ridden 90 miles 
in 36 hours to bring back lime-juice from 
a native store when Jim lay helpless with 
scurvy. 

Alf loved Jim Barratt with an intensity 
that made the thought of Elsa Maine al- 
most unbearable. He had looked forward 
to that farm across the Limpopo which 
he had thought they two would share to- 
gether. Now the dream had vanished like 
those thin wisps of native cloud. He had 
known, from the look on Jim’s face when 
he spoke, that Elsa. Maine was his pal, 
his woman, his world, his God, and that he 


‘was no longer anything very much to Jim. 


He jerked the reins. “Ck-ck!” he called to 
the pony, which, turning, proceeded at.a 
comfortable triple along the road-ruts 
made in the last wet season by the carts 
of the prospectors. The miles unwound; 
evening brought a more pleasant land, small 
dorps with iron roofs that sent up waves 
of dancing heat to the sky, yet infinitely 
homelike after the desert. Alf off-saddled 
at a farm and dawn saw him on his way 
west again. 

That afternoon a monstrous blur began 
to stain the ochre hollow of the hills, re- 
solving itself into a spreading octopus with 
tentacles pushed out along the valleys. This 
was Johannesburg, and, like a straight stake 
jammed through its heart, the ridge of the 
Rand appeared, extending miles on either 
side of it, dotted with smoking chimneys 
and the headgear of mines, squat compound 
buildings, and great pyramids of snow, the 
tailings of crushed and cyanided ore. Alf 
rode up the hill, past the earthworks of the 
old fort, down across the railroad line, and 
finally put up at a small hotel in the 
Braamfontein district that catered to visit- 
ing farmers and prospectors and had a 
stable. 

Koch’s was packed to suffocation with the 
crowds that had thronged into it. It was 
one of those tea-rooms that have acquired, 
in South African cities, something of the 
prestige formerly attaching to hotels. It 
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was a meeting place, a place of assignations, 
a political forum in one. In a moment he 
recognized her. She was standing not 
two tables away from him, her tray poised 
on her arm, bending down to smile at the 
pleasantries of a burly man in modish 
clothes, who looked like a lawyer risen 
from the soil. Alf saw her face color at 
some remark, 

Beside this man sat another whose face 
was vaguely familiar to Alf, though he 
could not place him. Their eyes met with 
mutual recognition. Alf saw the second 
man, a flashy, overdressed individual, whis- 
per to the first, and the two turned their 
ves upon him as Elsa hurried away. His 
heart sank. It was just what he had ex- 
pected. This pretty, fair-haired, scatter- 
brained creature, all dimples and smiles 
ind softness—and Jim! What business had 
he to smile when Jim was eating out his 
ieart for her in his loneliness? 


It was like Jim to be fooled by a girl 
ike Elsa. He felt a bitter hate for her 
well in his heart. He leaned toward the 
man beside him at the table. “Who’s that?” 
e demanded, indicating the burly man. 


The other glanced indifferently. “That’s 
Neumann, the assistant public prosecutor,” 
he answered. “Seems stuck on that little 
waitress, eh, man? It’s business with Neu- 

1ann, though. D’you remember the Bezui- 

enhout murder last_year?” 

Alf swallowed and nodded. 


“She was his girl—so they say. That re- 
vard hasn’t been withdrawn. Neumann 


thinks the girl hears from Routledge. Oh, 
e’s shrewd—never lets up! Sooner or 
later that girl will babble.” 

So Alf thought, watching her trip by, 
with smiles for every one. He looked at her 
esentfully. Then he saw the two men 
veing him again. The look on Neumann’s 
face was of. dispassionate interest, as he 

light have regarded any stranger; but the 
ther man was challenging him. Where 
iad he seen him? A waitress pushed her 
way to the table and took Alf’s order for 
ea, looking disdainfully at his clothes. 
\Vhen Elsa passed Alf put his hand on her 
rm. She stopped in surprise, looked at 
him with the same contempt; then a man 
stled her, and she let her tray dip to the 
table. A cup toppled and broke. Elsa 
ttered a litle cry. 
man was at her side. He swung an arm out. 
You git out of ’ere!” he said to Alf, bel- 
ligerently. 

Alf smashed the man’s hat down over his 
face, stood up and grinned defiance at him. 
The other recovered, and, with a volley of 
oaths, made at him. They clinched. Such 
brawls were frequent enough. A crowd had 
gathered about them in a moment. 


“That loafer insulted this young lady. 
[ saw ’im!” spluttered Alf’s antagonist. “Get 
a policeman! You prosecute ’im, my dear. 
[ saw the ’ole blooming thing!” 

Neumann came pushing through the 
crowd. Of a sudden the whole thing seem- 
ed premeditated to Alf. He scented danger 
to Jim, he connected it with Jim. For Jim’s 
sake he must lie low. “I didn’t mean 
nothing,” he muttered apologetically. 

“I don’t think he meant it,” said Elsa. 

“You prosecute ’im!” snarled the flashy 
man vindictively. “Or else I will.” 

“You struck him first,” said Elsa. 

The flashy man, taken aback, looked 
helplessly at Neumann, who shook his head. 
Next moment Alf was being hustled out of 
the restaurant. They pushed him through 
the swinging doors at the head of the stairs. 
Alf slouched away, breathing more freely. 
Johannesburg spelled danger to Jim. Neu- 
mann was on the trail. But who was the 
flashy man? Alf racked his brains in vain. 
Anyway, he must see Elsa. Alf came back 
after a few minutes, and loitered about 
the entrance, watching the place thin out. 





Suddenly the flashy 
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When he saw Neumann and the other leave, 
conversing closely, he breathed more freely. 
It was a long time before the waitresses 
began to appear, and Elsa was one of the 
last. Alf let her walk a block, and then 
accosted her. “Look here, I’ve got a mes- 
sage for you,” he said, “It’s from Jim— 
from Jim Routledge,’ he added, as she 
shrank away. Then he saw her eyes widen. 
“Jim’s my pal. He’s got a message for you. 
You understand?” 

“I—I don’t know you,” faltered Elsa. 

“No, I don’t suppose you ever saw me 
before. But I’ve got a message from Jim,” 
Alf reiterated. “Come down this street, 
where I can give it to you.” 

She followed him reluctantly. “What is 
it? What do you want to tell me?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Jim sends a message to you, but ain’t 
sure you want to hear it, or that you'd 
care.” ’ 

“Jim? Jim Routledge, you said?” 


“That’s the number. Jim and me’s been 
pals up-country since last year. He sent me 
to find you. We’ve done well, Jim and me. 
There’s a little farm he’s got in mind, 
*cross the Limpopo, and you and him to- 
gether there. Jim’s never forgot you. But 
don’t fool him if you don’t want to go, be- 
cause it’d bust him up. Just say you don’t 
care any more, Miss Maine, and I'll tell 
him you’ve left Jo’burg.” Alf spoke what 
was in his heart with simple eloquence. 

“Jim—Jim’s safe then?” asked the girl 
eagerly. 

“Safe enough, but crazy about you. He 
wants you to come back with me. He said 
for-me to buy you a horse, Miss Maine. I 
suppose you can ride? Then Pll be waiting 
for you in the Market square the morning 


after tomorrow—that’s Wednesday. Say 
an hour after sunrise.” 
“But I—I can’t!” faltered the girl. “I'd 


have to give notice. 
gage.” 

Alf Blaney gripped her arm: “Look here, 
Miss Maine,” he said, “I'm going to talk 
straight to you. You and Jim was en- 
gaged. He thinks you care for him. He 
says you promised to be true to him. 
What’s baggage and giving notice when 
Jim’s eating out his heart for you? Think 
of him, waiting there month after month, 
and making a pile for him and you? And 
now you talk of baggage!” 

“You’re hurting my arm!” gasped the 
girl. 

“If you don’t want to come, you say 
s0——--~” 

“Of course I do. 
denness of it.” 

“You'll come, then? It'll be good-by to 
Johannesburg for all time, Miss Maine, 
but Jim’ll buy you anything you want. If 
you eare well enough for Jim——” 

*“T’ll come!” she answered breathlessly. 

Alf looked at her with the same stubborn, 
unreasoning hate in his heart. “You’re 
sure you ain’t fooling?” he asked ruthlessly. 


Then there’s my bag- 


It was only the sud- 








a 
Wife—Did you shoot anything, Sam? 
Hubby—Yes. 
Wife—That’s 
the kitchen? 
Hubby—In the hospital—London Pass- 
ing Show. 


good. Where is it? In 
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“]- wouldn’t stand no fooling where Jim’s 
consarned.” 

“Why should you think I’m fooling?” 

“I saw you in there, talking to that po- 
liceman fellow.” 

“Oh, Mr. Neumann? I’m hired to look 
pleasant. I can’t help it if the men talk 
to me, can I?” 

“I suppose not,” answered Alf grudging- 
ly. “Then there’s that other chap. Who 
was he?” 

“I never saw him before. 
going to?” : 

“I ain’t telling, Miss Maine. It ain’t that 
I-don’t trust you. But Jim’s Jim. Sure that 
Mr. Neumann ain’t after him?” 

“Of course he’s after Jim, and a hundred 
others. That’s his job. . But he’s never got 
anything out of me, and he wouldn’t have, 
even if I’d known. Jim’s my man, isn’t he?” 

“Good enough!” said Alf. “Only you 
ain’t asked after him.” 

“What d’you mean? He isn’t ill, is he?” 

“No, Jim ain’t ill, except malaria, and 
worrying after you,” answered Alf. You'll 
be there, then—Market square, an hour 
after sun-up?” 

“I will. But must it be so soon?” 

“It’s Wednesday morning, or I go without 
you.” 

“Pll be there, then,” answered Elsa. 


7 7 7 * 


Where are we 


Elsa kept her word. Alf had hoped she 
would not. He hated and distrusted her, 
and the thought of Jim caring for her was 
unbearable to him. He had sold half the 
stones for £4,000 cash, a common enough 
transaction, but he would have had to wait 
a week for the whole £8000 offered him, 
and decided to take half in cash to Jim, re- 
taining his own stones for subsequent dis- 
posal. He had bought Elsa a pony, and 
was waiting with the two animals in the 
Market square when she appeared in riding 
dress. He helped her into the saddle. Little 
was said. The sun was still low in the east 
when they had left the city behind them 
and were striking out the northwest road 
through the yellow veldt. 


As they rode, Alf’s distrust and misery 
grew. Often he looked back to make sure 
that they were not followed. It was only 
the thought of Jim that kept him to his 
job. They rode all day, off-saddling at the 
identical farm where Blaney stopped on 
his downward journey. Those days that 
had elapsed might have been yéars. He 
watched Elsa with a fierce joy as they began 
to ride through the land of ironstone dev- 
ils. She seemed too fragile a thing for 
that monstrous land, with her fair, fluffed 
hair and pink-and-white skin under the 
sun-kopje. She stuck to it bravely. At 
noon, when they off-saddled to let the horses 
graze, the distant range was visible against 
the purning sky. 

On again, and now the burning land 
seemed the embodiment of Alf’s own heart. 
The sand-toads’ churning was the only 
sound in the silence. Elsa drew rein sud- 
denly. “I won’t go any further!” she cried 
with fierce, tremulous anger. “It’s horri- 
ble! I’m afraid!” 

“We're nearly 
dogged patience. 

“J tell you I won’t go any farther! 
me back! Take me back! 
place!” 

Alf Blaney laid his hand upon her bridle. 
“Tell me one thing: do you love Jim?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know. Oh, I don’t know! I 
haven’t seen him for months: He passed 
out of my life. It’s horrible!” 


Alf drew her horse forward, and she sub- 
sided, sobbing resentfully. Alf was deter- 


there,” said Alf, with 
Take 
I hate this 


mined to see the tragedy to the end. But 
he felt like one charged with the fulfillment 
of some doom. He could see only evil to 
Jim as the result of this infatuation. 
hardly blamed the girl. 


He 
It was Jim who 
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GeographiGs) Tabloids 


Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to se this material carefully, for future ref- 

e.— Editors. 


erenc 
AFGHANISTAN 

Official designation or name, Afghan- 
istan. Location, southwestern Asia, be- 
tween India and Persia. Form of gov- 
ernment, monarchy. The power of the 
reigning amir is practically unlimited, 
but in 1921 a court procedure was éstab- 
lished and a ministry of justice created 
to supervise the administration of jus- 
tice. Religion, Mohammedanism of the 
Sunnite sect. Present ruler and title, 
Amanullah Khan, amir. Area, about 
245,000 square miles (nearly as large 
as California and Oregon combined). 
Population estimated at 6, 380,000. Cap- 
ital, Kabal; population estimated at 150,- 
000. National language, Pushtu. This 
is an Indo-Persian tongue written with 
Persian characters and mixed with vari- 
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ous Oriental dialects. Most Afghans 
claim direct descent from King Saul, 
and their features show Jewish traits. 
Foreign trade is practically limited to 
India. Imports from that country in 
1921 amounted to about $6,500,000; ex- 
ports $7,500,000. Principal imports: 
cotton goods, indigo, sugar, hardware, 
leather and silver. Principal exports: 
timber, fruits, vegetables, grain, ghi, 
drugs, spices, wool, silk, cattle and 
tobacco. Afghanistan is the native 
country of the curious fat-tailed sheep 
which furnish both food and clothing 
to the inhabitants. The tail, formed of 
masses of fat, becomes of immense size 
in summer and serves as a storehouse 
for nourishment during the winter. The 
grease of the tail is used as a substitute 
for butter. General climate, warm but 
much varied by differences in elevation. 
Chief physical characteristics: a rugged 
surface of high mountains, barren 
tablelands and plains with many fertile 
and productive valleys. Diplomatic 
representative in this country, none. 








was at fault; he had deceived himself, and 
he might have known from the first sight 
of Elsa’s face. 

The rugged kopjes were all around them. 
A sentinel baboon barked his warning 
among the rocks. The sun was dipping 
westward, over the flats that spread toward 
the broad Limpopo, across which were the 
pleasant plains of the promised land, Rho- 
desia. The hut came into sight. A ragged 
figure stood in the entrance, waving an arm 
like a semaphore. Alf kicked his horse, 
which bounded forward, carrying Elsa’s 
with it. It was a grim returning, and Alf 
could not look at Elsa’s face. 


Jim ran toward them. He caught Elsa 
in his arms and lifted her to the dusty 
ground. His arms were round her, and 
he was pressing her to his breast and kiss- 
ing her. And he was crying, crying over 
a girl! That was, of course, the fever. Alf 
gulped and turned away. The horses, scent- 
ing the water in the gulley, could hardly be 
held. Without waiting to off-saddle, Alf 
led them down toward the trickle of the 
spruit, oozing in a sluggish spring through 
the mud-caked bottoms. They drank greed- 
ily, their lips frothing away the scum upon 
the surface. 

Standing in the hollow, Alf could no long- 
er see Jim and Elsa above; the hut, too, 
was invisible behind the upper ridge of the 
gulley. But the whole stretch of the west- 
ern plains lay bare in the setting sun, and, 
as Alf watched, of a sudden he perceived a 
troop of horsemen rounding the mountain 
spur, no more than 600 yards away. The 
sunlight shone on them, on their equipment, 
and the carbines in their saddle buckets. 
They were Transvaal police upon patrol, 
and with only one possible purpose. In- 
stantly Alf was in the saddle, and guiding 
the led horse up the slippery bank. The 
patrol sighted him at the same moment. He 
saw the troop draw rein, alight, and gallop 
forward. 

Then he breasted the slope. He saw Jim 
still holding Elsa in his arms, on the same 
spot, as if neither had stirred. “Jim! 
Police !” 

His cry rang like pistol shots, forcing 
them apart. Alf almost flung the plunging 
horse toward him. “They’ve come for you, 
Jim! Get up and ride! They haven’t sight- 
ed you. Ride for the hills!” 

He had not even thought of Elsa, but 
already Jim had swung the girl into the 
saddle and leaped up behind her. The horses 
galloped along the trail, headed for the 
range of kopjes now fading into the blue- 








black of the horizon. At the foot of the 
rocky outpost was a growth of thin scrub— 
wait-a-bit thorn and cactus, a hideous thing 
through which to force horses; but there 
was a passage which they two had cleared 
some months before, when they were cover- 
ing that territory to locate diamond ground. 
If they could gain this before the pursuit 
topped the rise and sighted them, they 
were temporarily secure. 

Cries came to their ears faintly upon the 
wind. There came a fusillade, random shots 
that hummed high overhead. The horses, 
refreshed by their drink, went at the fierce 
spurt that the Basuto can assume over a 


short distance. Once among the rocks, sure- ~ 


footed as goats, they could travel in places 
that would break the hoofs of the heavy 
police Argentines to pieces. A second vol- 
ley went wild. As Jim’s horse dashed into 
the shelter of the scrub, Alf, drawing back 
to make room for him, saw the leading 
horses of their pursuers begin to appear 
out of the gulley. Their route was known. 
But Alf was sure that thus far neither Jim 
nor Elsa had been seen; so far as the police 
knew, they were dealing with a single 
fugitive. 

He followed, and they cleared the scrub 
and galloped over a rocky trail intothe heart 
of the range. It had begun to grow dark 
immediately on sunset. They were safe 
now; they knew that country intimately. 
They let their horses walk, twisted between 
kopjes that seemed impassable, and enter- 
ed a little open space mong the rocks. They 
stopped and off-saddled, knee haltering 
their horses. 

“Police from Vokkerspruit,” said Jim 
grimly, as they crouched in the darkness. 
“Someone telegraphed from Johannesburg. 
You must have talked too free, Alf.” He 
spoke with a kind of judicial severity, but 
without bitterness. His mind could grasp 
no other possible solution. 


But something in Alf’s mind chanted: 
“Two thousand pounds reward! Two thou- 
sand pounds reward!” 

And Alf Blaney, amazed and bitter at 
Jim’s blindness, suddenly felt a great joy 
leap into his heart. He looked at Jim and 
Elsa. She leaned against him, snuggled into 
the fold of his arm. He tossed Jim a wallet. 

“May as well pay you now. There’s your 
share of the money, Jim,” he said. “I got 
£8000 for the stones. You’ll find half there. 
Yes, I must have talked. I had a drink or 
two, but. I don’t remember nothing about 


it. No use saying no more. What’s the 
next move?” 





- 
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“We're safe as long as we stay here, 1 
suppose,” said Jim. “Safe to starve or die 
of thirst. There’s no water anywhere in 
these kopjes. You and I’ve learned that 
long ago, Alf. All they’ve got to do is to 
sit down on the roads till we come out. 
We can’t break away except by the west or 
south road. The west ‘ll take us to the 
Limpopo. Once across there we're safe. 
But there ain’t one chance in a million 
they’ve left it open. Then there’s the south; 
they’ll be setting down on that. If I could 
get my horse, we might rush ’em at moon- 
down. But they’ll have taken that.” 


“We've got to make it tonight,” said Alf. 
“If there was water, we could lielowtill they 
got tired. As it is, I figufe there’s no other 
way. Jim, I’ve got a plan in mind, but I 
ain’t got it clear yet.” 

He lit his pipe, shielding the light of the 
match with his hand. “Jim,” he continued, 
“] want to have a few words with Miss 
Maine, if you don’t mind. I got you two 
into a peck of trouble, and, seeing as we 
mayn’t come out of it, I—I sort of want 
to ask her to forgive me.” 


“Oh, that’s all right, Alf,” answered Jim 
easily. “You and Elsa won’t come to no 
harm. You done your best, Alf, but you 
shouldn’t have talked when you’d been 
drinking. Go with him, Elsa.” 


Silently, the girl rose and followed Alf 
a little distance into the rocks. Alf turned 
and faced her. She stood before him, her 
face white, defiant in the ghastly moon- 
light. Alf laid his hand on her shoulder. 
“I expect you know what I want to say 
to you, Miss Maine,” he began. “Jim’s my 
pal. I told you that all along. The man 
that tried to put a crooked deal over on 
Jim might as well try it on me. And the 
woman, too.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she an- 
swered resentfully. “You brought me here. 
I did all you told me. Now you're putting 
the blame on me.” 

“See here, my girl,” answered Alf, hold- 
ing her by the shoulder, “let’s have done 
with fencing. You sold Jim out to Neu- 
mann for £2000. Aye, it’s as clear as day- 
light. Sold him like Judas—the man who 
loved you and trusted you-——” 

“It’s a lie!” she flashed out. 

“Loved you and trusted you, and whom 
you’d swore to be true to. The man who'd 
never let you out of his mind one moment, 
who thought you everything in the world, 
more than his pal and the pile he was mak- 
ing for you. If there’s treachery blacker 
than that, I never heard of it.” 

“I tell you it’s a lie,” she answered list- 
lessly. 

“It’s the truth,” answered Alf. “And if 
Jim was to know he wouldn’t do nothing, 
but his heart would just break. He be- 
lieves in you, but if he was to know he’d 
never believe in no woman again.” 

“I tell you-——” 

“And I say I don’t want to hear you. You 
listen to me. Jim’s my pal. He’s been 
more than a pal to me. He’s been like a 
brother, I used to wonder what it was at 
the back of his mind that made him kind 
of soft and simple, before he told me about. 
you. Then I knew. It was because he be- 
lieved in women, and he loved you more 
than he’d ever loved any. I was nothing to 
him all the time. If he learned the truth 
about you, it’d break him. And I don’t want 
Jim to know—never. I want him to go on 
as long as he’s got to live, thinking you 
all that he’s pictured you in his mind. It 
wouldn’t help me if he was to know. I 
wouldn’t mean no more to him than be- 
fore. And maybe he’d hate me because I 
brought you back into his life. 

“Here, take this!” 

He pulled out of his pocket the chamois 
bag containing his half share of the dia- 
monds. 

“There’s £4000 worth of stones there, 
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easy,” he said, thrusting it into her hand. 
“Rive, ’d say, but four for a quick, spot- 
cash sale. That’s twice as much as the 
price they’ll pay you for betraying him.” 

“You listen to me, now——” began the 
girl, who had stood as if stunned by the 
vehemence of Alf’s words. “I tell you I 
never gave Jim- away. I never spoke to 
anyone about him.” 

“I could begin to believe that befter if 
you'd been more willing to come. And 
you wanted to go back, when we was in 
sight of the shanty.” 

“What if I did? 
heard of Jim. 


It’s a year since I'd 
I didn’t know if he was-liv- 
ing or dead. I'd had to put him out of my 
mind. I didn’t know Jim cared for me 
like that. And I was frightened when Il 
saw this awful place. I love him! I love 
him just as much as ever I did, now I’ve 
een him again. And what you said’s a lie. 
Neumann was after me almost every day, 
trying to find where Jim was gone, so as to 
get that reward, and if I’'d known I'd have 
kept my mouth tight shut.” 
“Then how did they know?” 

“Pll tell you what I think. It was that 
fellow with Neumann that afternoon in 
Koch’s. I never seen him before, but the 
minute you came in and sat down they 
started talking and looking at’ you. You 
tell me who he was before you put it 
on me.” 


Suddenly the name of the flashy stranger 
shot through Alf’s mind’ as his face rose 
up before him. “Griff!” he cried. “The 
K\affir storekeeper where I bought the lime- 
juice for Jim!” 

“That’s him, sure enough. 


I'd forgotten 
his name, 


He worked for the Crown Deep 


Level. They sacked him last year for 
tealing. I heard he’d started a store up- 
country.” 


The link in the chain was forged. Alf 
remembered that he had talked to the 
storekeeper about his friend; the encounter 
in Koch’s might have been accidental, but 
\lf’s glanees at Elsa must have supplied the 
clue. “Miss Maine,” Alf said humbly, “I’m 
sorry for what I said. But what I want to 
know’s this: Do you love Jim enough to 
live with him all your life together if ever 
you get out of here?” 

“I do. I love him with all my heart. I 
don’t want to look at any other man as 
long as I’ve got him.” 

“You'll go with him to Rhodesia?” 

“I will! Oh, I will!” 

“That’s enough, then,” said Alf. “Keep 
them stones, Miss Maine. But don’t say 
nothing to him till you’re across the river. 
\nd don’t tell Jim, but I won’t be coming 
with you. I’m going home for a spell.” 

He went back. “Well, Jim,” he said, “me 
and Miss Maine has kind: of come to an 
understanding, and she don’t hold what I 
done against me. I’ve about got that plan 
of mine straightened out. You know that 
trail that runs between the kopjes breaks 
on the west road not more than two miles 
from here. And it'll be moondown about 
an hour before daybreak. Now, if that 
road ain’t guarded you could make the 
Limpopo drift soon after sunrise. And, 
once you’re across, they can’t do nothing 
but wire for extradition. They daren’t 
follow you onto Rhodesian ground. And 
once you’re in Mashungu’s country you can 
lie low as long as you want to—anyway till 
the coast’s clear, and then slip into Bula- 
wayo or Salisbury, and lose yourselves 
among the crowd.” 

“They'll have a patrol out on the road, 
Alf.” 

“Maybe, Jim, but it’s a longish way round 
these kopjes, and they don’t know what 
point we'll make the break. Maybe their 
nearest post will be half a mile away. Then 
it’s touch and go if they sight you of course, 
but it’s the only trick to play.” 
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“You speak as if you wasn’t coming with 
us, Alf.” 

“Oh, ’'m coming. Of course I’m coming, 
Jim. But what I was thinking of was,that, if 
it comes to a matter of minutes, and a hot 
run, one horse won’t carry two, and they’ve 
got your horse out of the donga long ago, 
and the wagon and oxen, too. Now here’s 
my plan. I'll go on and reconnoitre the 
road. If all’s clear, P’ll lay low till moon- 
down, and if it’s clear then, no sense in 
coming back. Ill strike straight on to the 
Limpopo, and meet you at the drift. If 
there’s a picket on the road I'll come back 
and warn you.” 

“I don’t see ” Jim began wearily. 

“It mayn’t be sound, Jim, but it’s all there 
is to do. You want a whole horse for Elsa. 
You wait here till moondown, Jim, and then, 
if I ain’t back, you two strike along the 
trail, and, once you reach the old wagon 
road, ride for the drift across the Limpopo, 
and [ll meet you there. It ain’t as if you 
was a well man, Jim. And then there’s 








HOUSE OF DREAMS 


The house of dreams in which 1! live 
Has beamed old ceilings high. 
it sits far back amidst the trees, 
And a brook runs laughing by; 
it has a quaint old-fashioned hall, 
Where soft light flitters through, 
Red roses on the newel-post 
And on the staircase, you. 
—Elizabeth Gordon. 
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Elsa to look after, and if anything should 
happen to me, you ride just the same, and 
don’t waste no time for me.” 


Crouching toward moondown under the 
edge of the thorn scrub where it fringed 
thé" desert, Alf looked out on the police 
picket that guarded the wagon road. It 
was, as he had expected, no more than 200 
yards from the secret exit out of the hills, 
and, unless it could be drawn away, Jim 
and Elsa would be sighted the moment they 
emerged. Wriggling on his stomach, Alf 
wormed his way nearer, until the post was 
in plain view. He saw a small sectional tent, 
of the kind that holds four men, and a 
stretched picket line, with four horses tied 
to it. One sentry moved in silhouette. 
against the embers of a fire. 


For 15 minutes Alf wormed his way 
through the scrub, making toward the 
point his eye had seized on—a low, boulder- 
covered kopje, from whose height a clear 
view could be obtained of the west road. 
He began making the ascent among the 
rocks, darting from stone to stone, though 
the moon was so far down that at that dis- 
tance he was practically invisible. At last he 
reached his objective, and, crouching down, 
he waited. 

He saw the mounted figure of a solitary 
sentinel pass at a walk along the road, 
moving from one camp to the other. It 
passed. Alf calculated that it would return 
in about ‘20 minutes. When the moon had 
sunk, Alf rose and made his way down the 
slope. Looking along the road, he saw the 
sentry in the distance returning. As the 
horseman neared him, Alf, rising out of the 
scrub, made as if to dart forward. 

The man sighted him, shouted, and drove 
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SOLD DIRECT THIS BIG FAC- 
TORY. 1923 Spring Style Book now ready. 
Contains real cloth samples of the finest 
ality fabrics, Tells you how to Save Five 
Bross. our GUARANTEE PROTECTS 
Be oe ae coat oc Your Money Back 
This big book is FREE. Send postal forit today 
MEYERS BROS., INC., Est. 1865 
2146 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KNIFE & SCISSOR Sharpener 


2 in 1—keeps both sharp. Safe and sure, any child 
can use it. Few strokes give perfect cutting edge. 
Saves its cost monthly. Sells on sight, at 50c, because 
of —— beneare~ fi UTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


ne 200% PROFIT 


eg 50c 9 sample and plan—price refunded on receipt 
of first dozen order. 
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tion or new hose free. 

Year round Position 

Ne Lay offe 

Regular customers and repeat 
orders make you steady income. 
Hose for men, women and child- 
ren, all styles, colors and finest 
line silk hose, all guaranteed. 
Low priced. No experience nec- 
essary. Write for samples. 
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WANTED 


Railway Postal Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


aminations everywhere May 26. 
MEN—BOYS 18 or Over 


Mail Coupon Immediately 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid rennet 
education suffic 
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Travel—See the Country. 7 
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Franklin Inetitute, Dept. T 177, Rochester. N. Y. 


Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) epecimen Rail- 

@ way Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) list of 

government jobs tainable, (3) Send schedule of 
examination places. 
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Chance to Polish Your Polish 


At different times the Pathfinder has 
had a little fun over foreign names 
and foreign languages, including the 
Polish, Russian, German, French, Greek, 
Irish, Welsh etc. To a foreigner of 
course English seems equally amusing. 
Mr. George J. Pomeroy, of Rossford, 
Ohio, writes an, interesting letter in 
which he champions the Polish lan- 
guage and shows by comparisons how 
superior it-is to English in-ssome ways. 
The-Pathfinder had told what the word 
for “safety-pin” was in French and 
German and had wondered what it 
would be in Polish. Mr. Pomeroy says 
it is “agrafka.” We had intimated that 
the name of the Polish president, Stan- 
islaw Wojciechowski, would probably 
be Stanley White in English, but he 
tells us the name Wojciechowski would 
come nearer being Albertson in Eng- 
lish. And Stanley White would be 
Stanszek Bialy in Polish. 

Mr. Pomeroy gives some common 
English words, with their Polish equiv- 
alents. Most of the Polish words are 
shorter and he inquires: “Now, where 
is that advantage of the English lan- 
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guage?” Here is the list: Horse, kon; 


house, dom; spring, wiosna; summer, 


lato; fall, jesian; winter, zima; forest, 
las; orchard, sad; night, noc; year, rok; 
century, wiek; ditch, row; meadow, 
laka; field, pole; chicken, kura; goose, 
ges; mouse, mysz; lobster, rak; snake, 
waz; something, cos; nothing, nic; eye, 
oko; ear, ucho; nose, nos; mustache, 
wasy; beard, broda; tooth, zab. 

“Where are you going today” be- 
comes in Polish: “Gdzie dzis ids idziesz> 
(Pronounced “Gge geesh eegesh”—all 
the “g’s” soft except the first one.) “What 
have you?” becomes “Co macz?” (Pro- 
nounced “Tso mash”—“a” as in “are.”) 
Mr. Pomeroy asks whether it is easier 
to say in English: “Get out of the way” 
than to say in Polish: “Ida stad” or 
“Precz z drogi”? 

Polish is admittedly a very fine lan- 
guage. It has a large literature, in spite 
of the fact that for a long time the Rus- 
sian and German masters of Poland did 
all they could to suppress the use of 
it by the people and to force the sub- 
stiution of their languages. The fact 
remains that Polish names and words 
are specially difficult for Americans to 
pronounce. 








his horse into’a gallop. Alf turned as if 
in panic, and ran back toward the kopje. 
“Hands up!” he heard, and the “whit” of a 
carbine bullet sounded in the mud beside 
him. Instead of plunging into the scrub, 
Alf turned and ran along the base of the 
kopje, always’ away from the direction by 
which Jim and Elsa would emerge. He cal- 
culated that they must be nearing the exit. 

Yells sounded behind him, there was a 
wild volleying about his ears. The picket, 
aroused, was in pursuit of him. He heard 
the thudding of the horses’ hoofs over the 
mud a quarter mile away. He turned again, 
plunged through the scrub, and dodged 
among the boulders. At the foot of the 
kopje the police dismounted and scrambled 
forward, afoot. Alf drew his revolver and 
fired blindly into the sky. A score of 
vicious bullets answered him. 

Immediately he was running again, up- 
ward, toward the summit. Again the car- 
bines sounded, and his left arm dropped to 
his side, numbed. Alf’s one thought now 
was to gain the bare top of the hill, from 
which he might see the promised land afar, 
and Jim and Elsa riding to safety across 
the plains. Another bullet struck him—in 
the thigh or the knee, knocking him over; 
but he only rose again and scrambled up- 
ward. He rested behind the topmost boul- 
der of all. Past that, he would have that 
momentary vision that must prelude death, 
and his mind, now working almost sub- 
consciously, was checking off the seconds 
with mathematical exactness. “Hands up 
and come out of there!” a voice yelled from 
below. “We’ve got you, Jim Routledge!” 

Three policemen dashed forward simulta- 
neously toward him. Alf leaped from the 
shelter of his stone and stood bolt upright 
on the hill’s rounded top. The phase of 
mellow twilight in the air disclosed two 
mounted figures moving across the plains. 
They were safe now. Alf smiled happily 
and turned toward his pursuers, now clos- 
ing round him. In his hand he still held the 
empty revolver. 

Mistaking his gesture, they fired together. 
Alf smiled again and lay down at their feet. 


MONEY NO OBJECT 
Maggie’s sweetheart, a tight-fisted Scot, 
had taken her out for the afternoon, and 
that was about all. They rode some dis- 
tauce on the trolley, turned around, -and 








rode home again. Never was mention made 
of food or entertainment. Back within her 
own gateway, Maggie, who had keenly felt 
the neglect, sarcastically proffered Sandy 
a dime. “For the car fare you spent on 
me,” she said meaningly. 

“Hoot, toot, woman,” returned Sandy, 
pocketing the coin, “there was nae hurry. 
Saturday wad hae been time enough.”— 
The Congregationalist. 





TRIBUTE TO THE DOG 


The Almighty who gave the dog to be the 
companion of our pleasures and our toils, 
hath invested him with a nature-noble and 
incapable of deceit. He forgets neither 
friend nor foe, remembers with accuracy 
both benefit and injury. He hath a share 
of man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s 
falsehood. You may bribe an assassin to 
slay a man, or a witness to take away his 
life by a false accusation, but you cannot 
make a dog tear his benefactor.—Sir Walter 
Scott. 























just Add Cold Water and sugar. 
You will have the best drink you 
ever tasted. Very delicious—refresh- fr, 
ing—healthful, Prepared instantly— 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week. # 
Fine for Home, Parties, Picnics, 
Dances, Outings, etc. They alllikeit. 
Send 10c for 10 <- kage postpaid: 
or send 50¢ for 3 (70 big asses) 
Cherry, Crane, PS ad 
etc. postpaid, with 
can Make Big x 
CHAS. T. M 
eSBs 8 864415-19 Madison St. 
SGLisi2ls CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 





SSO COSC CSES OOD COESESS: 


America’s leading il- 
lustrated journal for 
writers of Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, 
Popular Songs, etc. 
Contains dozens of 
articles on 
how to write, how _ 
sell, and where 

sell. Send for TREE 















thetr free vy ol ou bi 
copy of our popular 
motor magazine A ERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE. DIGEST. 


Helptal, instructive 





Trouthes and Long Bl to Remedy 
Them; Carburetor Efficiency and 
Adjustment ; Wiring Made Easy; 
and Repainting the Car; a Question apd Answer Department open 
to every reader, in which all your motor problems are solved—end 
many other feature stories and helpful departments. 


Over 140 -Pages Liberally Ilustrated 
with Photographs, Drawings, Diagrams 


Send for your free copy today. The news stand price of the 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST ‘s 20 cents, but we will 
send you a copy of this month's big issue ABSOLUTELY FREE 
if you write at once. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
PF3 Butler Building. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE PAUL RUBBER CO., cO., Bont. 73. Be iene aoe N.C. 


Beats 1 Oc Gasoline 


Big Saving For Every Car Owner 


Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 
Soe | e bill one-half to one-third. 


nereases power of motors 30% to 
ial 30-day trial offer. 


50%. Starts easy in coldest itt hang 
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Special Sale 
BOW TIES 
$1.00a Dozen 


Closing out line—$3.00value. Finest silks and new- 
est patterns. Send Dollar Bill while they last. 


HARRY P. F. LEINKRAM, 8 E. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 
Neckwear Manufacturers since 1907. 
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In this department the Pathfinder passes conscientious 
idicial opinion on books old and new. We are not influenc- 
i by publishers” oat authors’ propaganda or 
terests. sole object is to sift the whea' 
ast amount of chaff in th the book world thus serve 
our readers by pointing the way to good reading. Books 
entioned can usually be taken free from public libraries, 
they can be bought from y= dealers or the book pub- 
lishers, Don’t send to the Pathfinder. ‘‘Book Department, 
yon Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa.,"’ can supply you: 
rite them for prices when you want "pooks. We do not 
try to tell you what books you should read or, not read; we 
tell you what we think of them and let you act for yourself. 








New York’s proposed-“tlean book” 
bill was defeated in the state senate by 
a vote of 31 to 15. The attempt to stamp 
out filthy literature in that state was 
watched with close interest by the rest 
of the country which is flooded with 
so-called “best sellers” by the New 
York publishers. The measure, which 
had previously passed the assembly, 
was intended to put teeth into an almost 
inoperative statute against obscene lit- 
erature. In it was defined what con- 
stituted indecency, and a way was pro- 
vided so that prosecution could be bas- 
ed upon-any part of a publication, Bish- 
op Manning of the Episcopal church, 
Archbishop Hayes of the Catholic 
chureh and various other individuals 
and many organizations lent their aid 
to the movement. 

Justice Ford of the state supreme 
court, who .was especially active in the 
campaign, deplores the fact that “the 
facile pens of blase literati unfortunate- 
ly have the entree to the prominent 
pages of leading magazines #nd news- 
papers.” He also explains that power- 
ful publishing interests were arrayed 
against the movement. Now he thinks 
that nothing further can be accomplish- 
ed until the public is made to realize 
the shocking nature of the books that 
are most widely read. Interesting and 
largely true are the reports that when- 
ever a book receives notoriety as being 
“daring” it finds an eager public, he 
says. Incidentally, he charges. that 
many bookstores make a specialty of 
renting indecent and filthy books to 
high-school boys and girls. He asks: 
“What are the fathers and mothers go- 
ing to do about it?” 


It’s something of an innovation for 
a distinguished foreigner to come to 
America merely for the sake of a visit. 
Therefore it is a pleasure to welcome 
Joseph Conrad, noted writer of sea 
stories. This is his first trip to the 
United States. Mr. Conrad, who was 
born in Poland in 1857 and was origi- 
nally named Teodor Jozef Konrad Kor- 
zeniowski, is now, by a curious twist 
of fate, one of the outstanding figures 
among living English novelists. He 
says he is here for a “friendly” visit 
only; he isn’t going to lecture us or try 
to uplift us; he doesn’t intend to collect 
material for a book—in fact, he has no 
ax to grind. Thrice welcome, Mr. 
Conrad! 


Emerson Hough, popular writer of. 


Western tales, is dead! He died in a 
hospital at Evanston, Ill. Among his 
best-known books are “The Mississippi 
Bubble” and “Fifty-four Forty — or 
Fight.” His latest story, “The Covéred 
Wagon,” which appeared in the Satur- 
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’ day Evening Post, has just been filmed. 
Mr. Houglj was born in Newton, Iowa, 
in 1857. He was graduated from the 
University of Iowa and in 1897 married 
Charlotte A. Cheesebrom of Chicago, His 
knowledge of the West was gained from 
many trips and explorations in out of 
the way places. The act of congress 
protecting the buffalo was an indirect 
result of one of his travels. He was 
president of the Society of Midland 
Authors. He contributed many short 
stories and special articles to maga- 
zines. 


Books We Have Read 


The Gay Cockade ($2), Temple Bai- 
ley; Penn Pub. Co., Phila.—Fourteen 
clever short stories by a delightful au- 
thor. All are refreshing and carry a 
strong appeal. The volume should 
prove very popular with short-story 
lovers. - 

Saint Theresa ($2), Henry: Sydnor 
Harrison; Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y.— 
Those who enjoy a story of business, a 
most unnatural girl and an impossible. 
plot may find this book of interest. 

A Book About Myself ($3.50), Theo- 
dore Dreiser; Boni & Liveright, N. Y.— 
A vile imposition on the reading public. 
Both author and publishers deserve 
condemnation. This biography is unin- 
teresting at best, and one uncalled for. 
We had read “Sister Carrie” and other 
failures by this same author without 
any desire to know him better. His 
new “revelations” are egotistical and 
unchivalrous to say the least, and the 
product is mawkish. A book that leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth. We wish we 
had our money back and knew less 
about Mr. Dreiser. Still, some people 


think he is one of our “greatest” 
writers. 
Applied Character Analysis ($2), 


John T. Miller; Richard G. Badger, Bos- 
ton—In the words of its author, “phre- 
nology, like some other sciences, ‘has 
been misunderstood, and has often been 
injured by people within the ranks 
who have tried to apply its principles 
without knowing much about them.” So 
he presents discoveries and methods in 
the language of Gall and Spurzheim, 
with suggestions for their application. 
These principles are simplified so that 
anyone interested in this subject has 
a working basis for further practical 
investigation. 

Crucibles of Crime ($2), Joseph F. 
Fishman; Cosmopolis Press, N. Y.—If 
we take Mr. Fishman’s word for it, 95 
per cent of the 3500 county jails in the 
United States are dens of iniquity and 
promote crime rather than suppress it. 
And he ought to know what he is writ- 
ing about because he was for many 
years government inspector of prisons. 
Desire to acquaint the public with the 
deplorable state of affairs in our penal 
institutions prompted this effort. The 
author closes his survey with sugges- 
tions for reforming these abuses. 





An enterprising man bought a job lot of 
Bibles at a sale; they were bound in ‘cloth 
and cost 5 cents each. He advertised them 
as “A book that every young married cou- 
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ple should possess—price 75 cents.” He sold 
all the Bibles within a few days. 





EIGHT WAYS 


to Test the Safety of 
Every /nvestment 


] Is Your ty 
manent 


Protected By Property of Per- 
Value? ‘How to Select Safe Bonds’ tells 
why investments should be protected by property 
having a permanent ane well in excess of the 
amount of the entire loa 


Does Your Claim Co: siecle allie oe 
Obligations? ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds 
what securities come before all others in notigndion 
pag. gt and fully. 

Earning Power? 


Has a Sufficient 

eo to te shlece Sa Bonds" tells why a safe prop- 
erty must have an annual earning power of at least 
two and a half times the total annual interest on 
the loan. 

Is ib Property Adequately Protected By Insur- 
ance? An important consideration, as fire often 
wipes out overnight a valuable property. 

Is It Properly Managed? “How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells why proper management is essential 
to insure prompt payment of interest and principal 
upon maturity. 

Is The Title Clear? “How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells a sure way of insuring against loss through 
faulty title. 


boy Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
As important as pee management—explained 
in this interesting 

Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘How to Se- 
lect Safe Bonds"’ tells why even the experienced 
investor must depend for safety entirely a upon the 
reputation and length of service of the Banking 
House offering the investment. It tells of the con- 
servative policy of painstaking investigation and 
selection which has made it possible for George M. 
Forman & Company to sell bonds for 38 years —_ 
out loss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show ay definitely how you 

can enjoy: » with absolute safety, a larger income your in- 

vestment. . Mail this eo blank ben your copy of this interest- 
No 


wo 
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GEORGE -M.ForMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
dasnee Shitendien &: Gomme. 


Dept. 275, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 


Please mai! me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your booklet, 
**How to Select Safe Bonds.’’ No solicitor is to call upon me. 
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—ITRADEMARKS. Inventors should 
write for free Guide Books, List of 
Patent Buyers and Record of Inven- 

tion Blank before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 

of your invenion for our Free opinion of its patentble nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co. 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
WANTED! 
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Boston Transcript—Germany’s paper 
mark. budget is 7,100,000,000 marks, which 
uses up all the zeros we have on our type- 
writer. 


Wall Street Journal—Think of the com- 
ing flood of foreign noblemen to marry the 
widows enjoying bootlegacies. 





Toledo Blade—Twould be impossible to 
isolate the United States. 
lecturers would find their way here. 


Providence Journal—It is estimated that 
if all the ruts in country roads this spring 
were placed end to end they would reach at 
least from here to Mars. 





Baltimore Sun—Another difference be- 
tween death and taxes is that you can do 
all of your dying at one time and get 
through with it. 


London Punch—A mail bag was stolen 
recently from a postoffice in Los Angeles by 
apn armed intruder. Several movie stars are 
said to have missed their monthly divorce 
through their application forms being lost. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer—Chicago .profes- 
sor invents “emotional reaction machine” 
which will tell whether a man is a coward 
or not. Combined with the lie-detector, 
that will be something almost everybody 
would rather stay away from. 





Toronto Mail and Empire—Among the 
American suicides in 1922 were 79 million- 
aires, 88 bankers and 46 wealthy women. 
This is one proof that much money does not 
insure happiness. Money can bring more 
trouble than poverty. 


Portland Oregonian—An endurance con- 
test like that in which a pianist recently 
pounded the keys 65 hours without a rest 
proves nothing much except that elephant 
ivory has greater power of resistance than 
the human kind. 


Sioux City Tribune—They are selling 
cigarettes by weight in England now, mak- 
ing the aptness of the term “nails” even 
more apparent. 


Minneapolis Journal—It is said Einstein’s 
new discovery cannot be defined in words. 
Good. Ht won’t haveto be edited. 


Washington Star—According to federal 
investigators, Dr. Cook’s discovery of oil is 
on a par with his discovery of the pole. 


Asheville Times—In the olden days the 
brave men crossed the continent. Today 
they cross streets without looking. 


Boston Transcript—If Herr Einstein gets 
up about one more theory the chances are 
that he won’t be able to understand it 
himself. 





New York Tribune—We can’t see why 
jazz musicians should be paid $15 a day. 
Riveters, who get only $10, make almost as 
much noise and do something useful be- 
sides. *~. 





Providence Jourgal—With England ad- 
vancing her clocks an hour and France put- 
ting hers forward only 30 minutes, what ‘is 
a poor intermediate country like Belgium 
to do? 


2+ 





Baltimore Sun—While reserving ~ judg- 


ment’ on the proposition of training letter 
carriers to give “first aid” in emergencies, 
one can still admit that at the average home 
there are a lot: of callers who might con- 
ceivably be consolidated. Why not have 
the postman also deliver the milk, grocer- 
ies and ice, read the gas and. electric meters, 
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collect garbage and unpaid bills and gen- 
erally perform the functions that are now 
scattered among a dozen individuals? © If 
variety is the spice of life, a postman’s job 
under such a program would be_ most 
enviable. 





Brockville Recorder—Scientists can mag- 
nify the human voice 12,000 times, but they 
seem unable to do a darned thing for the 
voice of conscience. 





Lima Republican-Gazette—News reports 
say that the next international conference 
“will hinge on oil.” Going to oil the “open 
door” hinge? 





New York American—Viscount Grey pre- 
dicts a race between nations for air supre- 
macy. If it were for hot-air supremacy it 
would be a close race just now. 


Wall Street Journal—Germans still con- 
tend that invasion was without precedent. 
Mr. Ruhr, meet Mr. Shantung. 





CHARACTER NECESSARY TO SUCCESS 


Every boy and every girl must have 
certain assets to achieve success—not ma- 
terial assets alone, but assets of character, 
and among the most important of these are 
ambition, industry, personality, and thrift. 
Ambition is the will to attain something. 
The desired object may be knowledge, or 
honor, or power, but whatever it is, the 
ambtion to reach it must be backed up by 
the willingness to work for it. Mere wishes 
accomplish little without the aid of earnest 
application and industry. The asset of 
personality is more elusive and seems to 
be born in some people without any effort 
on their part, but on the other hand it 
may be acquired by everyone who will con- 
centrate on his career and not let it be 
marred by carelessness and indifference. 
To save part of what one earns is another 
vital element in a successful life. Savings 
are not only insurance against the turns of 
fortune, but also. a means of seizing golden 
opportunities, which are so often lost 
through the lack of a small amount of 
capital. It means constant hard work and 
saving, and many sacrifices, but it is really 
worth them all through the ultimate feel- 


ing of accomplishment and the lasting hap- | 


piness which it brings to its possessor. 


—Secretary Mellon. 
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A VIZ) Large shirt manufacturer w: agents 
~ to sell complete line of ehirts pajamas, 
i} and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 

i sell. No experience or capital re- 

quired. Entirely new nope on. 

Write for amples. 

Madison Shirt Co., 03 Broadway, M.¥.C. 
you get all the news, hundreds of interesting 
Stories, suggestions for farm and home and 
besides, a@ world of entertainment. 
26 issues, ( 
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Used by aviators. Wonderful magnifying power. Sepa- 
rate lens adjustment. May be used day or night. Name 
stamped on every glass. Are brand new and complete 
with case and carrying straps. Fully guaranteed. 
QUANTITY LIMITED—RUSH YOUR ORDER. 
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7 SHOT 
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15c Extra 


Can not be equalled anywhere at this 
price. Worth double or more. Blue 
steel barrel. Powerful and accurate. 


Uses standard American ammunition. 
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Extra wide vision. 
Extreme magnification. Range 25 miles. Individual 
lens adjustment permits closest possible focus. Perfect 
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leather case and carrying strap. These. glasses are 
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is desired) GUARANTEED BRAND NEW AND 


The most powerful binocular made. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Great North Co, men and free traders attend Mrs. Ash- 
down’s annual -“‘truce’’.fea at Fort Bruce. John Macleod is- 
district manager of the-G. N..C. and Grimwood Mears, a 
Scotchman, who served many years as post manager at Barrier 
Lake, refuses a pension and takes contract for another 
year. This because Madge Chester, attractive blonde and 

vner of free trade. post at Barrier Lake, taunts Mears with 

ention of her~having bested him in last year’s trading. 
Alan Gray, free trader, takes contract to manage Chester 
ost. Keen rivalry between Mears and Alan is on. Jerry 
Snowbird, Alan’s tripper, is murdered by Joe Peters, rival, 
and when Mears refuses to surrender him Alan accepts 
hallenge to fight outside the law. Alan accuses Mears of 
tealing fur which-he cached on trail. Alan captures Peters 
but later is disarmed by Helen’s soft words and Peters es- 
capes. Madge arrives at post and tries to “‘vamp’’ Alan, 
jut without success. Alan loves Helen but he continues to 
fight against her father. Madge is jealous of Helen. 
Allardyce, G, N. C. clerk, and Bicknell, missionary, are 
seen examining pelts at latter’s house. Madge leaves 
Barrier Lake, Allardyce disappears. Alan releases Mee-sa- 
bee, G. N. C. Indian, whom Mears locked up. G. N. C. 
trading post catches fire, Alan gives alarm, and with 
Bicknell’s help puts fire out. Mears believes Alan set fire 

his post and has his house surrounded. Macleod arrives 
nd investigates. Personal effects of Allardyce, and human 
kull, are found in ruins. Mears is charged with murder. 
Helen tells Alan she will give herself to him if he will 

nfess to. setting the fire and stealing fur. 


For the first time Alan realized the sig- 
nificance of her opening statement. She 
had come to him not because she trusted 
him, but to make terms with one whom she 
despised. Instantly that fierce, inexplica- 
ble desire to humble her returned. He 
wanted to compel her submission, to beat 
down her arroganee, to force her to admit 
his strength and seek its protection. 


“I don’t want you!” he exclaimed. “Not 
in the way you’ve come. You’ve scorned 
me ever since you first knew me, You’ve 
had nothing but contempt for me. You 
have now, when you come to make such an 
offer. Because I’m not one of the chosen, 
because my name is not at the bottom of a 
Great North contract, I’m an outcast. I’m 
a weakling. I’m not fit to associate with. 
I’m only to be used when you need me, to 
be tricked. 

“And down at the bottom of your heart 
you know it isn’t true. You know that as 
a fur trader I’m far better than your father 
ever was. You know I’ve defeated him and 
you know, too, that I’ve done it decently. 

“And yet your infernal pride and your 
absurd prejudice lead you to believe you 
can come here and deceive and insult me. 
What did you think? Did you believe that 
for your favor I would admit a crime [ 
never committed? And yet, I would have 
done more than that if you had been fair.” 

He stepped back to the door and placed 
one hand on the latch. “I think you'd bet- 
ter go now,” he said, 

“Then you refuse to help me!” she cried. 

There was a despairing note in her voice 
that set Alan’s heart to leaping. 

“Help you!” he repeated. “I’ve been 
doing that. I sat up all night to guard you 
from those crazy Indians. It was for you 
1 concealed facts about the fire and it was 
for your sake I tried to persuade Bicknell 
his charges were foolish. And just now, 
when we know Allardyce was murdered, I 
was going over all the evidence trying to 
find a loophole for your father, trying to 
help you, trying to save you from what this 
means. You have hated me and tricked me. 
You have had only contempt for me. You 
have put a bitterness into this winter’s work 
that I never felt. I have no prejudices. [I 
didn’t hate. But I have some pride and 
I have faith in myself. You made a mis- 
take when you first saw me, again when I 
came here, and now you have made the 
biggest blunder of all. Good-by.” 

He swung the door open, but Helen did 
not move. She had been watching him witi 
wide, staring eyes. She had not winced 
or shown resentment when he had de- 
nounced her. She had seemed not to hear 
his words, but to be wakening to a new 
impression of him. 

“The trouble with you is that you don’t 
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know a man when you see one,” Alan burst 
forth brutally. “If he-wears a Great North 
label he’s a saint. If he’s a free trader he's 
a scoundrel.” 

“Don’t!” she begged. “Don’t say that. 
It’s not true, not down at the bottom. I 
didn’t come here to trick you, I don’t 
know why I came. I hardly knew I had 
come. I only wanted——” She had spoken 
with great difficulty and at last her voice 
trailed off. 

“Go on,” Alan prompted roughly. 

“It was my fault,” she burst forth. “I 
know I made you fight us. I tried to de- 
ceive myself. I kept telling myself that I 
hated you. I——” 

“Go on,” he repeated when she paused. 

“I was beaten. I was wild with fear, I 
didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t go to 
Macleod. He believes the worst.” 

Alan felt his heart thudding against his 
ribs and crowding up into his throat, He 
suddenly realized that the moment for 
which hé had waited ever since Mrs. Ash- 
down’s tea was at hand and that he must 
be strong to wait for it. “Say it!” he cried. 


“Say it! Your father was helpless. Mac- 
leod was implacable. So you came to me. 
You came because—— Go on! Tell me 


why you came.” 

His sense of power rose above all else. 
He knew he must force her to admit his 
dominance, that he must not waver. He 
even exulted when he saw her spirit flare in 
revolt. Her head went up. Her eyes flash- 
ed. Her very attitude defied him. He 
saw the struggle, her last desperate at- 
tempt to defy him, the first wavering, and 
then suddenly a strange and intangible 
change came over her. 

A new expression dawned in her eyes. It 
was like a sunrise, growing gradually from 
soft suggestion to a blazing, enveloping 
flood. “I didn’t know why I came,” she 
said softly. “I didn’t understand, even 
after I got here. But now I know.” 

She held out both her hands. Her eyes 
were warm, warm as Alan had never dream- 





(Continued on page 33) 
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This New Easy Way 
[ho all like a fascinating game—this new 


home-study method of learning cartoon- 
ing. You start with the basic 


rinciples 
of cartoon-making. Then you learn the 
little tricks of originating cartoon-ideas, 
the secrets of action, expressien and exag- 
geration. You progress rapidly through 
serious cartooning, comics, caricaturing, 
sport and animated cartooning until almost 
before you realize it you are drawing strik- 
ing cartoons that SELL. Many students of 
this method have sold enough work while 
taking their courses to pay for them many 
times over! 


Over $100 a Week 


Learn cartooning this easy way. Never 
has the demand for cartoons been so great. 
Today magazines, newspapers, advertisers 
and movies use them by the thousands. No 
matter how poorly you draw now, you can 
quickly qualify for one of the attractive 
positions in this fast-growing business. 

Just think of earning $3,000 to $20,000 a 
year for this work that is play. Successful 
cartoonists often get $25 to over $100 for 
single cartoons. Then there is the joy of the 
work itself—the thrill of seeing your own 
cartoon-ideas in print. 


Send for Free Book 


Mail coupon today for our handsomely illus- 
trated book which is crammed full of up-to-date 
interesting facts about 
cartooning. It gives you 
an outline of the whole 
field of cartooning, de- 
scribes the opportuni- 
ties for you in this 
business, and explains 
in detail all about this 
new method which 
makes cartooning so 
pleasant to learn. Send 
for it today! 


Washington School of 
Cartooning 


1164 Marden 
+ D.C. 
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Washington School of Cartooning 
1164 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Free Book on Cartooning, and 
details of your home-study method. 
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THE PUBLIC VS. SCIENCE 
CIENTISTS are bemoaning the fact 
that they are so little understood 

that their efforts are often misconstru- 
ed. They have at last reached the con- 
clusion that many erroneous but popu- 
lar ideas are due to general lack of 
knowledge rather than to a deliberate 
attempt to belittle their work. They 
refer to the evolution controversy as an 
example of the confused state of the 
public mind. Science says that it has 
no quarrel with religion and that if the 
people would understand this there 
would be no cause for friction. It com- 
plains because so many people regard 
science as an enemy rather than an 
ally of religion and cannot or will not 
understand the scientific side. 


If this contention be true, then science 
is more to blame than the public. From 
earliest times scientists have constitut- 
ed a “closed corporation,” so to speak. 
Through intent or neglect they have 
made no effort to let the people know 
what was transpiring within their own 
exciusive circle. They seldom try to 
acquaint the common people with their 
activities. It has been only within re- 
cent years, comparatively, that popular 
newspapers and magazines have seen 
fit to feature scientific news. Even at 
that, this news must be wrested away 
from the scientists, instead of their 
gladly divulging it as might reason- 
ably be expected. 

A famous scientist once told a news- 
paper correspondent: “There is no use 
of my giving you any information about 
this discovery because your readers 
would not understand. Therefore, they 
would not be interested. They do not 
have the scientific knowledge neces- 
sary to realize its import, and I know 
your paper is not prepared to educate 
them up .to a point where they can 
grasp it.” All of which is very true, 
but again we say that the. blame rests 
with the scientists. 

There is no doubt about it, scientists 
would rather squabble among them- 
selves—seek renown within their own 
small circle—than go out of their way 
to inform an eager public. And the 
public is hungry for scientific knowl- 
edge! Scientists are so interested in 
their own tiffs and theories and argu- 
ments that they have no time for much 
else; they lose sight of the public’s in- 
terests in the matter. They probably 
console themselves with the thought 
that the masses benefit indirectly soon- 
er or later. 

The government employs a_ great 
army of scientists and though it does 
not pay them very extravagant salaries 
it does better by them than it*used to. 
Too often however the government 
scientist regards his work merely as a 
stepping stone for his own advance- 
ment in the scientific world. _He looks 
down upon all who are not scientists 
and he is not inspired by any desire to 
serve the public who are paying his 
salary. Of course\there are exceptions. 


There are many able scientists who are 
thoroughly devoted to their work and 
to the cause of truth and who labor 
faithfully in obscure positions and for 
little recompense all their life. But the 
toplofty and supercilious attitude is the 
one cultivated by a large proportion of 
the scientists not Snly in the govern- 
ment service but in the outside world. 


The trained scientist is apt to under- 
estimate people who are not scientists, 
for the reason that he is a specialist 
and his knowledge, as far as it goes, is 
exact and complete. If he could take 
a little broader and more human view 
he would see how very infinitesimal 
his own stock of learnirg is after all 
and he would realize that people in 
other vocations are just as able and just 
as worthy of consideration as any of 
his own clique. <A generation ago a 
“scientist” could know all there was to 
know about science, but now scientific 
development has branched and ramified 
into so many specialties and sub-spe- 
cialties that two scientists who meet 
each other may find that they are each 
totally ignorant of the other’s specialty. 
The volume of knowledge in each 
branch of science has become so vast 
that no human being can expect to 
master it. Here is where “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” and where 
a true scientist shows his greatness by 
being meek, and not cocksure. 


Much remains to be done in the way 
of popularizing science. Average men 
and women don’t want to wade through 
a lot of technical explanations or ‘argu- 
ments which they cannot understand; 
newspapers and magazines don’t want 
to publish articles which their readers 
—laymen—cannot comprehend. Science 
seems to have an idea that the public 
either does not care to know about its 
doings or is not able to understand 
what is going on, and so it continues to 
pass up the public’s confidence and to 
deliberately talk above the heads of 
common humanity. 


We agree with Representative Temple 
of Pa. that science’s greatest need at the 
present time is a press agent—an agency 
whose purpose is to inform the public, 
in every-day language, what is taking 
place in the scientific world. Mr Tem- 
ple, who is himself a ‘scientist, says: 
“Scientists don’t know how to express 
themselves so the average man can un- 
derstand them. The farmer does not 
realize that the cholera cures given him 
by the government are the result of 
scientific work, nor. does the manufac- 
turer or the sailor appreciate to what 
extent science serves him through the 
government.” 

Dr. E. E. Slosson remarks that popu- 
lar interest in the Einstein theory and 
the discovery of the tomb of King Tut- 
ankhamen might be considered favor- 
able were it not for the fact that the 
public evinced greater interest in spec- 
ulating .on the effect of the dead 
pharaoh’s curse than the archeological 
result of the exploration, In the case 


of the Einstein theory, which only 12 
men originally understood, journalists 
rushed in where scientists feared to 
tread and as a result much misinforma- 
tion was given the public. 


It is necessary for science to main- 


tain lines of communication with the 


public much like the lines of communi- 
cation maintained in military bodies 
during the war. The vanguard of sci- 
ence should not be permitted to get too 
far away from the main body and all 
the troops should speak the same lan- 
guage, or at least be able to understand 
each other. There should be a class of 
interpreters sufficiently in touch with 
both science and the public to serve as 
intermediaries between the two in a 
work for public benefit. 


The Pathfinder has long believed that 
the government should make it a part 
of its work to tell the people all about 
what it is doing and to lend a helping 
hand in every possible way to citizens 
of all classes, high and low. The great 
bulk of the scientific work done by the 
government is wasted, for the reason 
that it is done by the scientists for their 
own satisfaction and not for the public 
benefit. Huge reports which nobody 
but the author ever reads are put out 
and the people have to foot the bills. 
Individual employees in the govern- 
ment service may be ready enough to 
furnish information but as a whole the 
wonderful work of the government is 
unknown by the public and unapprecia- 
ated by them. 

A man away off in some distant state 
may want information from Washing- 
ton very much, but in most cases he 
doesn’t know where to write for it. 
Often he writes to the Pathfinder and 
we have to do research work at our 
own expense which the government 
properly should do for this citizen. A 
clearing-house for all government activ- 
ities and information should be estab- 
lished at Washington. Then everyone 
could apply to this one central office 
and get what he wants and is entitled 
to. Without such a clearing-house Uncle 
Sam throws away his opportunity to 
turn to good account the facts in his 
possession. One thing that made Ger- 
many great was the fact that the central 
government stood right back of every 
citizen and gave him aid and support in 
whatever enterprise he embarked. We 
could well imitate the German method 
in this. 

q 

O the many readers who are ever 
asking us to print or comment on 
what. they, as individuals, think of 
certain movies, we respectfully suggest 
that they read our weekly film review 
in our Recreation department and see 
how we rate various pictures. Of 
course, every person has more or less 
decided ideas on the subject, but in our 
new department, which started last 
week, we try to pass unbiased judgment 
on current films from the standpoint of 
decency, art and general value. Wide- 
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spread interest in the movies has 
prompted us to add this new feature; 
it is an experiment, and if we find it 
touches a popular chord we shall con- 
tinue it. 

gq 


WHY IT’S “THE GOOD OLD U. S. A.” 


|" you are one of those individuals 
who can put two and two together 
vou ean at this time congratulate your- 
self on living under the stars and 
stripes. Without taking any “publican- 
and-sinner” attitude, we may well feel 
that we are the luckiest of all the na- 
tions. While the peoples of practically 
all other countries are suffering from 
unemployment and privation, we live 
in a Promised Land of plenty. Of course 
it is hopelessly “old-fogyish” to express 
any thankfulness for anything nowa- 
days—and still we believe it doesn’t 
do any harm now and then to count our 
blessings and sing a song of harmony, 
instead of eternally harping on the jazz 
of discontent and grouch because we 
can’t have more. 


While in other countries there is lit- 
tle work for anybody, at any profitable 
rate, in this country the “Help Wanted” 
sign is hung out on every street. The 
foreigners are shouting, “We want 
wort and Americans are shouting 

ick, “We want workers”—but the two 
can’t get together. The ocean separates 
them, and the immigration restriction 
law is a more impassable barrier. The 
British Isles alone have a million un- 
employed, and the people who are at 
work are being taxed to pay wages to 
those who are jobless. This is a most 
nefarious socialistic scheme which puts 
a premium on idleness and unthrift. No 
wonder British workers are so dis- 
gusted that they are flocking to “the 
good old U. S. A.” in such large num- 
bers that they have already used up 
their quota for the present fiscal year 
and no more can come in till after 
June 30. 

Why don’t these dissatisfied British 
workers migrate to British -possessions 
—to Canada, to Australia, to the ideally 
socialistic New Zealand? Echo an- 
s\vers, “why?” But “there’s a reason,” 
and the reason is that wages are bet- 
ter and living conditions are better in 
the United States than in any other 
country. Thousands of people are com- 
ing across the Canadian border into the 
United States at this time. A few years 
ago American public men were worry- 
ing about the big exodus of farmers and 
others from the United States into Can- 
ada—but now it’s the Canadian leaders 
who are worrying.: As usual, they are 
not agreed on the “reason” for the flow 
of migration to the United States. The 
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employers say wages in Canada are so 
high as to take all the profit out of in- 
dustry, while the workers complain 
that wages are so low that they can’t 
cope with the high cost of living. 

Australia is literally paying Britons 
to migrate there, and yet with this cash 
subsidy they don’t go. Why? It would 
not do to tell the truth, as “it simply 
isn’t done.” But a part of the truth is 
that Australia, like the mother country, 
has become too socialistic. There are 
not enough real producers, and there 
are too many who want to ride. This 
is invariably the case in every socialis- 
tic utopia. The workers get tired and 
quit, and the riders can’t work; so 
production decreases and there is a 
shortage of everything that makes life 
worth living. All sorts of pamaceas 
have been tried in Australia—and none 
of them have panned; they never do, 
and hard-headed people know it. 

The Australian government has taken 
control of sugar, coal and various other 
things; it has commandeered industries 
and sought compulsory settlement of 
strikes, and it has tried to get the sol- 
diers to settle on the farms, avhen the 
drift is all toward the cities. But with 
all the artificial boosting, Australia 
doesn’t get there. That “island” is big- 
ger than the United States, but it has 
only 1-20th our population. What’s the 
matter with Australia? Can you tell? 
Do you know why everybody wants to 
live under the stars and stripes? An@ 
do you realize that you are envied by 
most of the other 1500 million people 
in the world? You may be grouchy, 
but still you might reflect that you are 
still much better off than the vast 
majority of your fellow men. Surely 
we can’t improve our lot by copying 
the failures of these other countries. 


q 
CTUALLY the last final hindmost 
ultimate remaining @esidual tail- 
end remnant of our troops on the Rhine 
are being brought home. 


q 
EOPLE continue to ask who was the 
original of “Uncle Sam,” who holds 
sway at Washington. Why, Sam Gom- 
pers, of course. 
q 
OOTLEGGERS probably feel at home 
in New York because that island 
was onee sold for a barrel of hootch. 


g 
FTER many weeks spent by the 


government in working up a case 
against a lot of dry officials and others 
in Pennsylvania charged with beating 
the prohibition law and after two of 
the accused men had even pleaded 
guilty, the judge let them off “for latk 
of evidence.” Which shows that it is 
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one thing to declare for “dry enforce- 
ment” and another thing to carry it out. 


q 
IOUX INDIANS are to sue Uncle 
Sam for $700,000,000 on account of 
lands he took from them. Thus they 
are living up to their name, which has 
always been a mystery to many people. 


q 
ONDON, according to the latest tax 
appraisal, is valued at $250,000,000. 
Even at that price we don’t believe we'll 
take it. 
q 


EFORE long the nations will find that 
it is more blessed for warships to 
be scrapped than to scrap. 


O wonder everybody is taking to 

‘the wheels, when autos and gaso- 
line are the only two cheap things in 
the world. 


q 
NCLE JOE CANNON has got his 
tombstone, with his name on it, all 
set at Danville, Ill. Being a forehanded 
person, he probably wanted to have the 
job done before prices went still higher. 


q 

ANY people had hoped that when 

the Republicans got into power 
the weather would be reformed, but it 
must be admitted that they have made 
a dismal failure of it. There seems to 
be plenty of weather to go round if it 
were evenly distributed on a socialistic 
basis; but when California is given 
over 100 degrees of heat in May while 
we poor devils in the effete East still 
have to chop the ice out of the wash 
basin we can’t submit to such sectional 
preference without a protest. 


q 
HERE is danger that the presiden- 
tial aspirants will become more 
numerous than the voters. 


gq 
RMY’S chémical warfare service 
seems to be more experienced in 
handling “hot air” than gas. 


NLY good feature about the so- 

called dancing~marathons, as we 
see it, is that they must be pretty hard 
on the saxophone players. 


E are in a quandary to decide 

whether to have our summer 
trousers made with an insert of old 
Paisley or with a King Tut lambrequin 
effect. 


q 
‘OW that the baseball season is here, 
less important things can wait. 


q 
EGINS to look as if the league of 
nations sentiment will be all right 
next year, provided it will “jell.” 
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Vf QUESTION Box {f? 


The Question Box aims to please all subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
only those of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal. 
religious, medical or personal questions; nor do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect.us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 








be to the point: our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devote an unreasonable amount of time 
to any one person. Don’t ask: for information recently 
given—it is up to you to save Pathfinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps for personal reply. 


“Foolscap” Writing Paper 

Ques. What is the origin of “foolscap” 
as a name for large size letter paper?— 
Ans. It gets its name from a watermark 
showing the cap and bells of a fool (jester) 
which was used by old paper makers. This 
mark was common from the 13th to the 
17 century. 





Shackleton’s Burial Place 
Ques. Where is Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
the explorer, buried?—Ans. On South 
Georgia, a lonely isle, east of the southern 
tip of South America. He died there. 


Negro Population Exceeds White 


Ques. In what states does the negro 
population exceed the write?—Ans. In 
Mississippi there are 935,000 negroes tc 
853,000 whites, and in South Carolina 865,- 
000 negroes to 818,500 whites. 

Auto Statistics 

Ques. How many autos are there in this 
country?—Ans. At the beginning of the 
year there were over 12,500,000 registered 
motor vehicles divided as follows: nearly 
11,000,000 private passenger cars, 70,000 taxi- 
cabs etc., 1,300,060 commercial cars, 30,000 
trailers and 183,000 motorcycles. 





Negroes in Congress 


Ques. At any time have we had any 
negro senators or negro representatives in 
congress?—Ans. Hiram R. Revels was sena- 
tor from Mississippi in 1870 and 1871, and 
Blanche K. Bruce was a senator from the 
same state from 1875 to 1881. There have 
been 21 colored representatives from vari- 
ous Southern states in congress, most of 
them serving during the reconstruction per- 
iod following the Civil war. Joseph H. 
Rainey had the longest service of any negro 
congressman. He served 10 years. The 
last negro to serve in the house was George 
H. White of North Carolina, who served in 
the 55th and 56th congresses. 


Words in English Language 


Ques. How many words are in the Eng- 
lish language? What ones have been added 
since the war?—Ans. The total is approxi- 
mately 700,000 words. Of this total nearly 
one-half consists of scientific terms seldom 
met with outside textbooks. In regard to 
the second question, space will not permit 
us to list the 10,000 new words added since 
the war. 





Federal Highway Act 


Ques. What are the provisions of the | 


federal highway act?—Ans. The govern- 
ment a§Ssists each state in building seven 
per cent of its trunk highways but reserves 
the right to pass upon their selection. The 
procedure under the law is simple. The 
state highway authorities can if they wish 
(they are not obliged to) select a system of 
important roads in the state comprising 
seven per cent of the total mileage of the 
state’s roads and submit it to Washington 
for approval. There the bureau of public 
roads of the department of agriculture 
passes on it. The bureau studies the rec- 
ommendations with particular attention to 
how the roads connect with those in plans 
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submitted by neighboring states so as to 
provide interstate connections. Assuming 
a project approved by the government, the 
state proceeds to construct the road in ex- 
actly the same manner it would proceed 
if no government aid were. involved. It 
follows its own procedure which, in most 
instances, is to advertise for bids and let 
the contract to the lowest bidder. The 
state supervises the work, pays the contrac- 
tor, and in every way proceeds exactly as 
it would on an ordinary state job. The 
only difference lies in the fact that the 
federal government has an inspector on 
the job to see that the specifications are 
followed. When the work is completed 
and approved by the state highway depart- 
ment, the state gets its proportion of 
federal aid from the U. S. treasury. The 
total congressional appropriation for high- 
way construction is sub-divided among the 
states, one-third on the basis of population, 
one-third on the basis of area, and one-third 
on the basis of road mileage. 





Steamship Speed Records 


. Ques. What is the steamship speed 
record for crossing the Atlantic? Around 
the Horn?—Ans. In 1910 the Mauretania 
covered the distance from New York to 
Queenstown in four days, 10 hrs, 41 min. 
This record has never been beaten. The 
best run from New York to Havre was 
made by the France of the French line in 
five days 17 hrs. The quickest_run from 
New York to San Francisco, via the Straits 
of Magellan, was made by the Santa Cruz, 
an oil-burner, in 1914, in 47 days five hrs. 


The day’s-run record—676 knots—was made 


by the Mauretania in 1911. 


Depth of Gas Wells 


Ques. How deep must a well be drilled 
to find gas?—Ans. The depth varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In some locali- 
ties commercial gas wells are developed at 
depths of less than 1000 feet but it is gen- 
erally necessary to drill much deeper than 
this; depths of 2000 to 3000 feet are common, 
The shallow deposits are usually less pro- 
ductive than the deeper ones. One pro- 
ducing well is 6822 feet. One of the deepest 
wells in the world was drilled to 7579 feet 
(nearly a mile and a half) in search of gas, 
but was not pPeductive. 


Stars Not in Our Solar System 
Ques. Are the stars a part of our solar 
system?—-Ans. No; they are situated far 
beyond it. In fact, the stars in turn are 
suns with planets revolving about them. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


Ques. Tell of life of Paderewski, Polish 
pianist and composer.—Ans. Ignace Jan 
Paderewski (pronounced Pad-e-ref’-ske) 
was born in province of Padolia, Poland, in 
1860 and began to learn piano at age of 
three. He studied at conservatories in War- 
saw, Berlin and Vienna. In 1899 he mar- 
ried Baroness de Rosen; taught piano at 
Strasbourg and Warsaw; made his debut 
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The Foundation of 
Your Financial 
Independence 


What the steel mills are to Pittsburgh, 
the automobile factories to Detroit, the 
motion picture industry to Los Angeles 
—that is what the National Government 
is to Washington, the great paymaster 
and stabilizer. 


Go where you will in Washington—to 
the Capitol, to the Treasury, to the 
White House, to the Washington Monu- 
ment—everywhere you will gain an im- 
pression of enduring stability. Wash- 
ington is the only city in America which 
has directly back of it the tremendous 
power of the United States Government 
in improvement and development. 


Where else, if not in Washington, would you 
expect to find a stable foundation upon which 
to build your financial independence? Where 
else, if not in Washington, would you expect 
real estate values to be sound and First Mort- 
gage Investments to be safe? 


Enduring stability and constantly in- 
creasing real estate values combine to 
make our First Mortgage Investments 
safe and profitable for investors 
throughout the country. 


You may invest for as shortaperiodas 
2 years or as long as 15 years in these in- 
vestments that have back of them a rec- 
ord of no loss to any investor in 50 years. 


They yield 62% and relieve the investor of 
the 2% Federal income tax and any State 
tax up to $5 per $1,000. 


How you can attain financial independ- 
ence by investing in these safe securities 
—how you can purchase them if you can 
save as little as $10 a month—is told in 
our new, illustrated booklet, “How to Build 
an Independent Income.” A copy will be 
sent free if you will fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


©The F.H.SMITH CO. 
_ Founded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fp > MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY<—— 
THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 
1414-1416 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Without obligation on my part I should like to receive a free 


copy of your new booklet, “‘ How to Build an Independent 
Income.” P 
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CIVIL SERVICE 





Civil Service at Washington. 
Address CIVIL SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 842, Washington, D. C. 
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What happened to the man who tried to 
revive the romance of boyhood days by 
taking his wife for a sleigh-ride—Judge. 





before Viennese public in 1887 and was 
proclaimed one of most remarkable pian- 
ists of the time; since then has appeared 
in leading cities of Europe, America, South 
\merica, Australia, New Zealand and South 
\frica; made 11 tours of United States, ap- 
pearing in New York the first time in 
1891. In 1900 he founded the “Paderewski 
fund” to give prizes to American compos- 
ers. During war devoted time to aid of 
suffering in Poland and arousing senti- 
ment for free Poland. In 1917 he organized 
the Polish Volunteers in America, later 
known as Polish Army in France. Paderewski 
was appointed representative of Polish peo- 
ple at Washington in 1917 and following 
year helped organize Polish republic and 
became first premier. Represented Poland 
at Paris peace conference, was first Polish 
delegate to Council of Ambassadors and 
later was delegate to league of nations. He 
then retired from Polish politics and bought 
ranch in California to practice piano but 
soon sold.ranch. He composed many vocal 
and piano pieces but is not noted as com- 
poser. " 





Prefix “O” in Irish Names 
Ques. Why do so many Irish family 
names begin with “O”?—Ans. The prefix 
is an abbreviation of the word “Ogha,” 
meaning descendant. 





Barren Portion of Earth’s Surface 
Ques. What part of the earth’s surface 
desert or barren land?—Ans. About 24 

per cent. 


Money Value of a Whale 

Ques, How much is a whale ‘worth?— 
ins. It all depends. For instance, the 
verage Greenland whale will have in its 
mouth about a ton of whalebone worth from 
7000 to $10,000. From its head and blubber 
about 25 tons of oil may be obtained— 
worth about $2500. 








“Jingo” as Applied to Rabid Patriots 
Ques. Why are advocates of aggressive 
military policy called “jingoes”?—Ans. 
rhe term “jingo” was originally used as 
jocular oath. During the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877-78 it was applied to British politi- 
clans who continually urged Premier Dis- 
racli to side with Turks. It was taken from 
popular war song written by McDermott. 
he chorus ran: “We don’t want to fight 
but by jingo, if we do, we’ve got the ships, 
we've got the men, we’ve got the money 
” Jingo is now applied to rabid pa- 
triots of any country. 


Embalming and Death 

Ques. Does embalming make sure that 
the spirit has left the body? Could a 
person he buried alive after being em- 
balmed? T have a horror of being buried 
alive. I have heard that embalming would 
linish up the busifiess if one is not already 

ad. But we so often read of peoplé sup- 
posed to be dead who later revive. I have 
heart trouble and am afraid of some- 
thing like that overtaking me. I want to 
he sure that the breath of life has entirely 
eft my body before I am put under the 
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ground.—Ans. You may rest assured that 
after a person is embalmed there is no 
chance of being buried alive. In the old 
days, before thorough methods were de- 
vised, there were some instances of pre- 
mature burials but now this danger is over- 
come by modern practice. The important 
part of the process of embalming is the 
thorough removal of the life-giving fluid 
from the whole circulatory system. After 
this is done an embalming fluid is injected 
into the body to help preserve it. The 
common method is to inject fluids in the 
bleod vessels, chief arteries and the cavity 
of the stomach after removing the other 
contents. The most efficient agents are 
mercuric chloride, arsenic, zinc chloride, 
zinc sulphate, corrosive sublimate and spirit 
compounds. Sometimes the corpse is im- 
mersed for a timeé in spirits. Of course, 
under such conditions there is no chance 
of being buried alive. 


Dr. Marcus Whitman 


‘Ques. With what event in. American 
history was Dr. Marcus Whitman connect- 
ed?—Ans. While a medical missionary to 
Oregon he discovered that the English were 
discouraging American emigrants from set- 
tling there, and were colonizing it with 
English settlers. In 1843 he gave the 
American government valuable information 
which led to extensive colonization on the 
part of Americans and in all probability 
kept Oregon from falling into British 
hands. He, his wife, two adopted children 
and 10 other persons were killed by Indians 
at. Waulatpu, Oregon, in 1847. 








Possessions and Territories 

Ques. Has this country any territories 
now?—Ans. Yes, Alaska and Hawaii are 
territories. The Philippines and Porto Rico 
are designated as our “island possessions.” 
Governors for all four, however, are nomi- 
nated by the president subject to con- 
firmation by the senate. 





Old Brain-Teaser 


Ques. “Brothers and sisters I have none, 
but that man’s father is my father’s son.” 
What is the answer?—Ans. The speaker is 
a father talking of his own son. 





Safety does not require the 
sacrifice of profits. Both can 


be had in carefully chosen 
investments. 


“Investment Opportunities,” 

our monthly magazine, dis- 
cusses such investments-in a 

comprehensible manner. 


Your copy will be mailed 
without cost or obligation. 
Just ask for Magazine 42-B. 
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Why Recest 314% or 4% When 
You Can Get 714%? 








than other means. 


If your money is earning only 344% or 4%, you are getting only half or a little 
more than half as much as you could be getting, 
present method of putting money out at interest is safer or more convenient 

Maybe you like to know that you are getting com- 

pound interest every six months. 

amount each week or each month and do not realize that you 
can invest it at7% or7%%. 

Y When you buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds, yielding 7% or 74% %, 
* you buy safety first of all, for these bonds are based on ear the 

Same sort of security as that demanded by the great insurance 

companies and banks. 

first mortgage security at profitable rates of interest. If you are 


Maybe you think that your 


Perhaps you are laying by only a small 


These institutions invest billions of dojlars in 


seeking convenience aml compound interest, you should know that 
you can buy Miller Bonds in amounts of $100 up, or you can invest on the partial payment plan, as 


little as $10 a month. 
We have published a story called 


Interest omyo ur partial payments will be computed an 
How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich,’ which tells how one man 


credited toyou monthly. 


accumulated a fortune by investing and re-investing at7 % to714%. Mail the coupon fora free copy. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 ‘Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: 7% to 715% 
Partial payment accounts invited 
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Old World Makes the Most of Fuel 


In this country we grumble about the 
high cost of coal, wood, oil and other 
fuel, and we forget that we are infi- 
nitely better off than the people of 
most other countries. In very old coun- 
tries like China every splinter of wood 
is jealously hoarded, and even the very 
roots are dug out of the ground to-fur- 
nish a little heat for cooking. In Japan, 
charcoal, burned in small braziers, is 
the standard fuel. In India, Arabia and 
other countries where there is little 
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wood, tne natives save the dung of their 
cattle, press it into cakes to dry, and 
use this for fuel. In Greece and Italy 
where coal costs a fortune even the 
stalks of weeds are saved to make a lit- 
tle fire. All the Old World peoples 
have learned to utilize their fuel supply 
to the best possible advantage; they 
can’t afford to let the most of their 
heat go up the chimney, as we do. 
Most people know that an “air-tight” 
sheet-iron stove is the best thing there 








is for getting the most heat out of wood. - 


A family can really be more comfort- 
able with such stoves to heat the house 
than they can with a costly hot water 
or hot air heating system, for they get 
the heat just where they want it and 
when they want it. However, everyone 
who can have it wants one of the mod- 
ern systems of heating. In Europe 
such systems are out of the question in 
most houses. The Germans are using 
all their ingenuity to make their fuel 
go as far as possible. One of the many 
new devices for this purpose is the 
stove shown in the sketch. This is de- 
signed so as to get the utmost radiation 
from the burning fuel, instead of letting 
the heat escape up the flue. It is not 
stated whether the invention is a prac- 
tical success. 
Small Orchards Sprayed Co-operatively 
The co-operative “spray ring” is 
solving the problem of spraying the 
small home orchard. The plan of or- 
ganization is very simple. The men in- 
terested in spraying get together and 
decide on a co-operative plan. Usually 
a written agreement covering the meth- 
od of managing business matters and 
the ownership of equipment of the ring 
is prepared and signed. The kind of 
equipment, hand or power, is selected 
and the cost apportioned, a schedule is 
made out, and the members decide 
whether each man will do his own 





spraying with the co-operative equip- 
ment, whether some one member will 
spray all the orchards for an agreed 
fee, or whether an outside person will 
be hired to do the work. The size of 
the ring varies from three or four 
members in small communities to 20 
or more in larger places.. The cost of 
operation depends on several factors 
and runs from 15 to 75 cents per tree. 
In Walworth county, Wis., spray ring 
members figured a return of $8.50 for 
each dollar spent in spraying. 


Investigate Wheat Rust from Air 


The airplane is being used by the de- 
partment of agriculture to solve the 
problem of epidemics of steam rust, a 
disease that causes enormous losses in 
the spring-wheat belt. The _ investi- 
gators are anxious to know where the 
spores come from that cause the de- 
structive rust suddenly to spread over 
enormous areas, reducing the yield hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels. Several 
theories are advanced, but the common 
barberry is considered the most im- 
portant factor. That is why a war of 
barberry extermination is being waged 
in affected states. Ten pounds of com- 
mon salt, either crushed or ground, ap- 
plied in a dry form to the center of the 
crown of the barberry bush at the sur- 
face of the ground at any season of the 
year is sufficient to kill a bush of aver- 
age size. As the salt slowly dissolves it 
will also kill all other vegetation imme- 
diately around but the area affected will 
usually not be larger than that which 
the bush occupied. 

It is possible that spores are carried 














iim New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


all feel the same 
@ if you shake into 
them’ some 


ALLEN’S 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
; Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves 
the pain of corns, bunions, callous and 
sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from excessive danc- 
ing or walking sprin- 
kle FOOT-EASE 
in the foot-bath and 
enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an 
ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of 
Powder for the Feet were 
used by our Army and Navy 
Saree Povt=lene Welxing . 
tou iat Pree dahon. ee 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 


In a Pinch, use FOOT-EASE 
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Science’s Discovery 
Routs Chicken Lice 


Mineralized Water Gets Rid of Dusting or 
Spraying—Birds Delouse Themselves. 
Pine for Baby Chicks and All Poultry. 


A recent discovery promises to revolutionize 
all the commonly accepted methods for. keep- 
ing poultry free from lice and mites. Thijs 
wonderful product keeps the poultry always 
lice-free without the poultry raiser doing any 
work. It is the simplest, -easiest, surest and 
best method ever discovered. 





Hick’s Lice-Go, which is the name of this re. 
markable lice remedy, is dropped in the chick- 
en’s drinking water. Taken into the system 
of the bird it comes out through the oil glands 
of the skin and every louse or mite leaves the 
body. It is guaranteed to help the hatchability 
of the eggs and cannot‘injure the flavor of the 
eggs or meat; is harmless to chicks and does 
not affect the plumage. A few days treatment 
at the start and then a little added to the drink- 
ing water each month is all that is necessar) 

Send No Money—just your name and ad 
dress to Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 341, 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. A card will 
do. Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s Lice-\o 
will get rid of every louse or mite that he will 
send you two large double strength $1.00 
packages for the price of one. When they ar- 
rive, pay postman only $1.00 and postage. Sell 
one to your neighbor and get yours free. If 
you are not absolutely satisfied after 30 days 
trial, your money will be refunded. This offer 
is guaranteed: by two big Chicago banks, who 
say that Mr. Hick will do exactly as he agrees 
without question or argument. Write today be- 
fore this remarkable trial offer is withdrawn. 
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$ 9 00 After Trial! 


GE Most Beautiful Phonograph Outi! 


An offer which removes all risk 
and doubt. Enables you to hear 
its wonderful tone and to inspect 
its beautiful design. 

ay gt gh hy 
it, and send us-caly $1.00 as fret 
payment, after the free trial— 











easy monthly payments after that 


Write for Free Book 


Send letter or postcard today asking for free book which 
ves you comelete information about this unusaal offer 
book is mailed free and prepaid. Write for it todey 


Babson, 22% *S:535 “Chicane. ti. 
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py winds from rusted fields in Mexico 
and the Southern states. In order to 
determine the possible relation of 
Southern rust spores to those further 
north, airplanes were loaned by the 
war department. The air above the 
wheat country was searched for live 
rust spores to account for the spread 
of the disease. Small glass slides coated 
with vaseline and inclosed in special 
bottles were exposed at different alti- 
tudes to collect them. It was found 
that spores of different kinds of rusts, 
and of many other plant diseases, as 
well as pollen grains from many kinds 
of plants, bits of chaff, dust particles 
and other debris, are present in the 
lower layers of air. Spores of stem 
rust were found at elevations ranging 
from 100.to 4000 feet, and more rarely 
up to 10,000 feet, the number decreasing 
with elevation. Evidence, however, is 
lacking to show that any of these spores, 
after long exposure at high altitudes, 
can germinate and produce infection 
even thoygh deposited by rain and wind, 


Looking After Feathered Friends 


\propos to 4 Pathfinder suggestion 
that people furnish water for thirsty 
birds, a Canton, Ill, reader says that 
she has derived much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in caring for the feathered 
visitors from year to year. “I always 
keep a small pan of water on the grass 
in the shade of a syringa, bush, near my 
dining-room window, where Is.can 
watch the birds while I am at my 
meals,” she writes. “One morning this 
spring while I was eating my break- 
fast | counted no less than eight differ- 
ent kinds of. birds which came and 
drank or bathed in-the little pan: . First 
came a pair of robins. They splashed 
and fluttered until I feared there would 
be no water left for the four or five 
sparrows that ‘were hopping about 
waiting for their turn, and wisely keep- 
ing out of reach of the bumptious 
robins. 

“Next a pair of cat-birds which had 
\ nest in the syringa came down and 
drank eagerly of the cold water. They 
vere very nervous and were so full 





\ 
of business that they had no time for a 
bath and, after preening themselves a 
way they flew. And then came 
\ beautiful cardinal bird. He flew down 
irom a tall tree and took a very digni- 
lied bath. Sometimes early in the 
ing when the water is. almost down 
freezing the robins will come and 
bathe and will sit with their breasts 
| feet in the cold water so long that I 
know they must have no idea of what it 
Ss to have ‘cold feet.’ ” 


Candy- -Coated Apples 

Glazed apples like the expensive ones 

d in stores can be prepared without 
much trouble. Select sound, medium- 
sized apples of a bright red color. Push 
‘ sharp stick in each to be used as a 
handle. Prepare a- sirup by boiling 
live pounds of granulated sugar witn 
a quart of water in a porcelain pan. 
Add a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar or a pound of 
glucose to prevent the sirup from be- 
coming grainy. ~ Boil rapidly without 
stirring for about five minutes. Test 
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by dropping a little in cold water. Whéa’ 


it becomes crisp and hard in water it 
is ready for use. Dip the apples one 
at a time into the hot sirup and set them 
aside on waxed paper to cool. After 
the coating hardens dip a second time 
if you like a thick candy shell. Wrap 
those you wish to keep i in waxed paper. 


White Diarrhea in Baby Chicks 

White diarrhea in baby chicks can- 
not be cured by any known method of 
treatment but it can be stamped out of 
a flock by certain measures. This dis- 
ease is one of the most serious con- 
fronting poultrymen. Most deaths caus- 
ed by it occur within two weeks after 
an infected brood has been hatched. 
The malady is so prevalent in many sec- 
tions of the country that various states 
are taking active measures for its con- 
trol. Incubators and brooders which 
have held an infected brood should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
with a five per cent solution of carbolic 
acid. If a flock of hens is found to carry 
the disease they should be dispensed 
with. . 





WHAT COLLEGE GIVES 

Undoubtedly the greatest advantage to 
be gained from a college education is the 
acquisition of a disciplined mind. Just as 
the ‘athlete must train to become suc- 
cessful in his sport, so must the student 
acquire an intellectual vigor, a discipline of 
imagination, in order to succeed in his 
line of endeavor.—President Hibben of 
Princeton university. 


ff AVerse from the Bible [| 


Can a man take fire in his bosom and his 
clothes not be burned?—Proverbs 6:27. 
FROM FACTORY 
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AWonderful Paint Offer 


Crosby EVER-WEAR Paintsare guaranteed to 
the last drop. Twenty yearsof manufacturing 
experience and thousands of delighted custo- 
mers are our strongest eS ~~ Just 
now we are making a surprisingly Mberai offer. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


If any of your buildi eneod ints 
at once for our Free ve Swill 























also send you our’ aenmen Seen a valu- 
able book containing many attractive color 
combinationsand instructions for doing your 
own painting. Write today 


CROSBY-FRANK CO. 
St. Chicago, 


Sp 544 Peoria i 
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WEBSTER'S . 
COLLEGIATE" 


“Based on the 
NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL 
ie 
upreme 
Authority” 





One might write a book on the ex- 
cellences of this BEST abridgment. 
cAn eminent educator says: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly a gold mine about words, 
places, people. Only a little less val- 
uable than the New International.” 


It has a wonderful vocabulary — | 
over 100,000 words—complete defi- | 
nitions, adequate etymologies, and | 


uses the familiar Webster diacritical 
marks. 1256 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
The Thin-Paper Edition is so light, 
so handy, so well printed that it is a 
real pleasure to use it. 


Art Canvas, $5.00 Fabrikoid, $6.00 
Leather, $7.50 


Guaranteed or money returned. Order 
— your Bookseller or oe to the Pub-« 
shers. 





Free Specimen Pages If You Name Pathfinder. {F 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 














Special 
SALE 


Asensational 
Sale by one of 
the world’s 
largest dis- 
tributors. 
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Se seat ween 
wri 
EVER o> ae he been 
OFFERED #5, 28% won't 


last long at our won- 
derful bargain price. Each machine goes 
out on 6 days free trial in your own home, 
If you are convinced it is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you then start 
easy monthly payments. No red tape. 


The supply at this price ts limited 
Send for FREE Booklet 
ACT QUICK of Valuable Typewriter 
Information and Special Sale Bulletia, 
iy TYPEWRITER 
SALES COMPANY 
323 ~— 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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New Easy Way to.Make Money Fast 


Make $75.00 to $150.00a Week Just Place Card on Dealer’s 
Ali Time or Spare Time Counter, 


ERL amazes nation.Makes All you have to do is place a card 
,discolored,or tobacco-stained 
teeth as white a3 snow. Eliminates — ca 


(containin Fare 13 e, cigar and oe 
cal 
in $3.25. 


and glisten Dealer keeps $1. 25. Pays you $2. 00. 
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Bhe polished ivory.Everybody wants 
TOOTHPERL. Recommend it to their 
friends. Not an ordinary ecoth, paste 
or powder. It’s a new , scientific discovery. 
Nothing else like it. Sells like hot cakes. 




















45,000 Bottles Toothperi Sold in 
By y eee ne te You don’t | selling mee. You SAMPLE ARD 

" | can make Big M Be from the Place tt on @ dragsist’s count- 
fe esac ede £., Ys tk oe or two. 

fast ‘ fone. selis. Then our 
Still, mail $1.00 for sample card, Don't delay, | Fy. If not ‘Satie d. return 

. several 

omer mewencomam, | FaSecoatenis 


You pay us $1.0, making $1.00 per 
card profit fof yourself. Many 
stores sell first card in two hours. 
Chicago druggists call it fastest 
seller in history. 
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Steamships Dispute “Largest” Honor 

The U. S. shipping board advertises 
the Leviathan, formerly the German 
steamship Vaterland, as “the largest 
ship in the world.” The White Star fine 
(a British concern) awards that distinc- 
tion to its own ship, the Majestic. 
Which has the better claim? We won't 
attempt to settle this dispute but we will 
furnish our readers such facts as we 
have on hand. The Vaterland was 
built before the war. When the United 
States entered the struggle we con- 
fiscated this ocean giant and tore out 
its sumptuous furnishing to provide 
facilities for troop transportation. Ev- 





Pride of the British Merchant Fleet 


ery available inch of space was utilized. 
On one trip in 1918 the Leviathan con- 
veyed 11,322 doughboys to France, 
which is a record. Altogether it made 
10 trips as an army transport, carrying 
nearly 100,000 men. 

Before the vessel was reconditioned 
for passenger service at a cost of mil- 
lions to this government its registered 
tonnage was over 54,000 tons. With the 
work completed and the ship again in 
use the shipping board puts its new ton- 
nage at nearly 60,000 tons. 

The Majestic was formerly the Ger- 
man steamship Bismarck. It was com- 
pleted during the war and was turned 
over to England in connection with in- 
demnity payments. Its registered ton- 
nage is over 56,500 tons. The length of 
the Leviathan remains the same—907' 
feet. The length of the Majestic is 915 
feet and five inches. The breadth of 
the Leviathan is 100 feet three inches 
as compared to 100 feet one inch for 
the British ship. 


Dance Marathon Like Mania of 1364 

The present epidemic of long-dis- 
tance dancing is far from the propor- 
tions reached by the dancing mania in 
London in 1364. No-one knows just 
how the craze started in that remote 
day, but people appeared in the streets 
of London dancing like so many waltz- 
ing mice. The novelty rapidly spread 
and many persons danced on until they 
dropped in their tracks from death or 
exhaustion. It took on the form of 
an actual plague. As a result, the next 
generation of those who actively partic- 
ipated in the dancing craze were more 
or less dwarfed. 


“Rock of Ages” and Bible 
The words of the well-known hymn, 
“Rock of Ages,” are coupled with quota- 
tions or paraythrases from the Bible by 
a writer in the “King’s Business” mag- 
azine. Of course, the song is not made 





up of actual quotations from the Scrip- 
tures but the lines refer to similar cita- 
tions found in different parts of the 
Bible as follows: 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
—Psalm 62:5-8. 
Let me hide myself in thee; 
—Ex. 33:22. 
Let the water and the blood 
—I John 5:6. 
riven side which flowed 
—John 19:34, 


From. thy 


Be of sin the double cure. 
—II Kings 2:9- 10. 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power, 
—Isa. 1:18. 
Not the labor of my hands, 
—Psalm 69:6 (first clause). 
Can fulfill the law’s demands 
—Matt. 5:17-18. 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
—Psalm 69:6 (first clause). 
Could my tears forever flow, 
—Psalm 6:6. 
All for sin could not atone, 
—Heb. 10:5-6. 
Thou must save, and thou alone, 
—Heb. 10:8-10. 
Nothing in my hand I bring, 
—Isa. 4:1. 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 
—Gal. 6:14. 
Naked, come to thee for dress 
—Rom. 13:14 (first clause). 
Helpless, look to thee for grace. 
—Phil. 4:13. 
Foul, I to the fountain fly, 
—Psalm 51:7. 
Wash me, Savior; or I die. 
—John 13:8 (second clause). 
While I draw this fleeting breath, 
—Psalm 103:15-16. 
When my eyelids close in death, 
—Eccl. 12: 3-7. 
When I soar_to worlds unknown, 
—John 14:2-3. 
See thee on thy judgment throne. 
—Matt. 25:31. 
Rock of ages cleft for me, 
—Cor. 10:4 (third clause). 
Let me hide myself in thee. 
—Psalm 17:3. 





“Raining Cats and Dogs” 


When you looked out the other day 
and saw the rain pouring down we'll 
wager that you remarked, “It’s raining 
cats and dogs.” We’ve all heard or used 
this curious phrase dozens of times, ap- 
plied to a heavy downpour of rain. Yet 


AT PRE-WAR PRICE! 
Pictorial Review 5oTH . $2. 15 


The Pathfinder yea 


7 In every issue of Pictoral Re- 
view appear notable articles by 
famous writers on subjects of 
national importance to women. 
Its short stories have been 
accorded first rank among all 
popular magazines. Every issue 
is a positive delight to women 
who like to be well dressed. 
The famous Pictorial Review 
patterns which appear regular- 
ly save you time and money and 
satisfactorily solve your ‘‘What 
shall 1 wear’’ problems. Order 

| PICTORIAL REVIEW & 
PATHFINDER one year NOW. 

; Your money can not buy more 


in good magazines. 
2] $2.25 
The Pathfinder Save 50c 
The Pathfinder * ‘Save 90 The Pathfinder Save $1.00 
Don’t Delay—Order today 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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real music with « a 
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MAGIC FISH 
BAIT 


Boys. you can catch all the 
fish you can carry. Just rub 
a little of this on your bait 
and they will bite like hung- 
ry wolves, when the other 
fellow doesn't get a bite. Is 
a greasy suhstance that will 
not wash off. Real sport _ 
ing them in. | Pt phy 

A Bye mall. prepaid, pkee. 
Calscvent Distrs., Dept. 923 Stamford, Conn. 


ERMAN 
AND OTHER eae BE A MILLIONAIRE. 











000.00 Russian Rubles 1921, Pre War Value ,000.00) $1.50 

100, 00 Russian Rubles, 1922 cankrilone to One Million previous so 
issues 

10,000 00 German Marks (Pre War Value #, 350.00)" $1.00 


10,000. 00 Polish Marks - $1.00 
9,000.00 Aust trian Crowns, (Pre War Value $2,000.00) ° . 7 
20/000 .00 Marks, German Gov, pond | ah cent: 32:08 
10,000.00 Mark, German Mun’ 2.00 
100,000.00 Crowns, City of "Vickon Bond, 5 per py 5.00 
Remit by C or Money ask for.Deaiers’ List. 
GEORGE GRIGOLE!T, 20 Zo €. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, a. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film yy Se—prints 
zc each. Moser & Son, 2016 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 


EARN $10 Dail silvering mirrors, plating and © 

y finishing metalware. headlig!'s 
chandeliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Write forinformato' 
Carter-Decie York 
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Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 

e-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 

life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to d d on. th ives. 





No. 171. Determine the latitude at 
which the circumference of a parallel 
on the earth’s surface is equal to half 
the circumference of the equator,— 
Ans. to 170—135 shares. 








few know its story—perhaps some nev- 
er suspected that it has one. The ex- 
pression goes back to a time so long 
ago that the authoritative record of its 
origin has been lost. One explanation 
is that it isan English corruption of the 
French word, “catadoupe,” meaning a 
waterfall. Those who have studied the 
phrase more carefully and taken into 
account old customs and folk-lore have 

theory that appears more tenable. 
They tell us that long ago willow blos- 
soms were often used in lieu of palms 
on Palm Sunday and that the popular 
name of these blossoms was “cats and 
dogs.” As the buds develop and unfold 
rapidly after a few warm showers in 
April, it was perfectly natural to con- 
nect the rain and the blossoms and to 
say as the rain poured down, “It’s rain- 
ing cats and dogs.” 





Protecting Matches from Moisture 

If you are going on a camping trip 
and want to protect mafches from mois- 
ture dip their heads in wax. Light them 
by scratching in the ordinary way on 
a rough, dry surface. A match so 
treated will give a flare, even in damp 
weather when an untreated one will 
burn dimly. Matches can be preserved 
i long time in this way, 


OUR WEEKLY FILM REVIEW 


Souls for Sale, with Eleanore Board- 
man and 53 other stars—Movie propa- 
ganda under a lurid title. So perturb- 
ed is the film world over its many scan- 
dals that it had Rupert Hughes “spread 
the soft soap” on thick in this picture 
which attempts to show that girls do 
not have to sell their souls to win fame 
in filmland. Hollywood is painted in 
the whitest colors possible. If we took 
their word for it, this community is a 
saintly paradise. The picture is inter- 
esting because of elaborate production 
ind educational features but the plot— 
What little there is of it—is secondary. 
lhe much advertised galaxy of 54 stars 

glimpsed eating in a restaurant. 
(We can’t quite forgive Milton Sills’s 
table manners.) We don’t like to pay 
good money to be fed up with ludicrous 
propaganda. , 

Prodigal Daughters, with Gloria Swan- 
son—This picture is admirably screen- 
ed, the eastiis splendid and the story 
interesting throughout. In depicting 
the revolt of youth against conventions 
of society and the authority of parents, 
the effort was possibly too strained, 
but there is a good moral to the picture. 
Pretty Gloria Swanson (once in “slap- 
Stick” comedies, by the way), in her 





role as “Swiftie,” is.given ample oppor-. 
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tunity to demonstrate her emotional 
capabilities. 

The Leopardess, with Alice Brady— 
One of the worst pictures we have had 
the misfortune to see in many a day 
(and we have seen many). It is a waste 
of time to sit through this film. The 
plot is positively silly, the action is 
disjointed and the acting is miserable. 
There is nothing whatever to recom- 
mend in this picture. In fact, we have 
yet to see Alice Brady in a movie of an 
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appears to advantage in the photo- 
dramatization. “Jerry,” the dog, is also 
in evidence. Comedy and pathos. 


Shirley of the Circus, with Shirley. 
Mason—In which this young film ac- 
tress tries to steal some of the thunder 
of “Polly of the Circus,” but with poor 
success, Only fairly entertaining. 

The Fourth Musketeer, with Johnny 
Walker—A human story well portrayed. 
The sweetheart of a prize-fighter in- 
duces him to forsake the ring. Sheis 2a 








uplifting character. 


Peg o’ My Heart, with Laurette Tay- 
lor—A delightful screen version of the 
popular play of the same name. The 
star who contributed so much to the 
success of the stage production also 


social climber and drags him into many 
difficulties before being made to real- 
ize the error of her ways. Very inter- 
esting. 





Though the auto goes into the ditch the 
mortgage remains intact—Toledo Blade. 


ESSEX COACH 


AN D 


NEW MODEL FORD 
7 TOURING 












WOULD YOU like to climb into a bran, spankin’ new Hssex Coach 
or 1923 Model Ford Touring Car and drive it home without a single 
enny's cost to you? Just think what it would mean to you to 
cave one of these cars, Here is the opportunity—don’t let it pass 
ou by. Would you like to own one of these fine cars without 
aboring hard and scrimping to save the money to buy it with? 
There is no need to take your own Gavinge to buy a car, because 
I am giving them away “just to advertise my business.” I am 
going to give this Essex Coach and this 1923 Ford Touring away. 


WHO WANTS EITHER OF THESE CARS? 


Which car do you want? Here is your chance to own an auto. 

It’s the easiest snap that ever came your way. No matter where 

ou live, just so you reside in the United States, you are welcome 

o write me for one of these cars. If you want one just get busy 

and write me TODAY, telling me that you would like to have one 
of the cars I am giving away. 


This FREE Car Distribytion Is Just Starting! 


Right now is the time to get in on the ground floor—to begin 
lanning on getting your chofee of these two cars. This is not a 
uessing Contest or a gays but a fair and square fer I am 

makin - help advertise my big $200,000 Corporation. I pfomise the 

cars will be brand new, completely equipped, and I even prepay the 
war tax and delivery charges. They are ready to get in an ve. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE! 


You run no risk—you have nothing to lose. 
If you are honest, capable and deserving 
are the kind of person I would be proud 
give one of these cars to. If you possess 
these qualities don’t delay a minute—send in 
the coupon = away. Be prompt—I like 
prompt 5 











getting 
set2 1923 Ford Touring Given Free Al 
2, WER, “SR. “GRE, 
JOHN HOWARD, , Natieng! Automobile Ciub, 
Batavia, Iiinels, ‘Desk 9510, 
of the fine sutomobdtl 

Dear cry one a oe gos are 
ob me in any way, please enter my name f 
gonslderation ia awarding ee me 9 you wi 

give away. I am honest, capable ambitious, 
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(Gone Neascies 


Select 12 Greatest American Women. 
The National League of Women Voters 
appointed a special committee to select 
the 12 greatest living women in Amer- 
ica. The committee in announcing the 
names said that it was humanly impos- 
sible to know who the really greatest 
women are and the selections were 
made entirely on the basis of better- 
ment to the world. The 12 selected are: 
Jane Addams, philanthropist; Cecelia 
Beaux, painter; Carrie Chapman Catt, 
politics: Anna Botsford Comstock, nat- 
ural history; Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
stage; Louise Homer, music; Julia 
Lathrop, child welfare; Florence Rena 
Sabin, anatomy; M. Carey Thomas, 
education; Martha Van _ Rensselaer, 
home economics; Edith Wharton, litera- 
ture, and Anna Jump Cannon, astron- 
omy. 








— 


“Follies” Beauty Sues Manager. Mrs. 
Olive Cornell is suing Florenz Ziegfeld 
for $25,000 because he dismissed her 
from the “Follies.” The manager de- 
clares that Mrs. Cornell was dismissed 
after the first week because she did 
not have a singing voice, but Mrs. Cor- 
nell says it was done on account of a 
woman who was jealous of her success. 


Appointed Revenue Collector. Mrs. 
Mabel G. Reinecke was appointed: col- 
lector of internal revenue at Chicago. 
Since Collector John Cannon died 
she has been acting collector. She is 
the first internal revenue collector in 
the United States. 


Asks Light Bail | for Accused. Irene 
Castle Treman, the dancer, pleaded 
with a New York magistrate to be len- 
ient and not impose a heavy bail on 
James Comper, a jewelry broker, whom 
she charged with appropriating a $7000 
necklace which she gave him to sell. 
“Maybe you’d like to bail him out your- 
self,” said the judge. “You've done 
everything else for him.” But the danc- 
er replied that she would not do that; 
all she wanted was her jewels back. 
Comper’s lawyer said that if the bail 
were made light his client would try 
to return the pearls which he hae 
pawned. 








Chinese Flapper ‘Curbed. Genevieve 
Wing, Chinese-American flapper, who 
is only 13, recently appeared in the 
New York children’s court for the 21st 
time. She was sent this time to the 
state training school at Hudson. Her 
father has a laundry at Astoria in the 
state and is very prosperous, but has 
kept Genevieve out of school to work. 


Eyes Got Twisted. When Herman 
Koepp, of Chicago, charged F. W. Ham- 
mann with calling Mrs. Koepp “dearie” 
and being her “affinity” the court sent 
for Hammann to testify. But Mrs. Ham- 
mann came instead. “My husband has 
never been well,” declared Mrs. Ham- 
mann, “so I take in washing and he 
minds my five children and his seven 
by a former marriage. The Koepps 
live next door and Mrs. Koepp asked 
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him to mind her children while she 
went shopping. My husband has cross- 
ed eyes. He called Beatrice, the baby, 
‘dearie’ and his eyes got twisted toward 
Mrs. Koepp. That’s what there is to 
this ‘affinity’ business.” 


Lusitania Claim Paid. The London 
board of trade paid Mrs. Elizabeth 
Burke and her daughter Alice £866 for 
the death of Mrs. Burke’s husband who 
lost his life on the Lusitania in 1915. 
Mrs. Burke and daughter, who were for- 
merly British subjects, are now living 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. Another daughter 
received nothing from her father’s 
death because she was born an Amer- 
ican subject. 


Ability to Smile Appraised. A jury 
in the New York supreme court award- 
ed Miss Mazie Coleman $35,000 for the 
loss of her ability to smile. Ever since 
she was injured in an auto accident her 
efforts to smile have resulted in a dis- 
torted grin. 


Lets Husband Go to Jail. A court at 
San Pedro, Cal., gave F. R. Wedge, lum- 
berjack and prizefighter, the choice of 
going to jail or refraining from speak- 
ing at street meetings of the lL W. W. 
when he was charged with violating 
the city picketing ordinances. Wedge 
said that if he went to jail his wife 
would be the one to suffer, so he called 
her before the court to decide what 
course he should take. Mrs. Wedge 
turned to the judge and said: “He must 
stand by labor, even if you send him 
to jail.” 


Spent $5000 for Chop Suey. The ju- 
venile court of Chicago has been trying 
to determine how a 15-year-old girl 
could spend $5000 for chop suey in a 
month. Mary McDonald, who forged 
her father’s name on checks for $3400 
insists that she spent that sum along 
with some of her own money for chop 
suey. The court was unable to find 
that she had spent money for anything 
other than food and so put her on pro- 
bation. 











Prefers Adopted Mother. In a legal 
battle before a Chicago court 12-year- 
old Alice Nuttall said that she would 
prefer to remain with Mr. and Mrs. Nut- 


tall, of Waukegan, Ill, her adopted 
parents. When the judge asked her 
whether she couldn’t love her real 


mother the girl replied: “Yes, I think 
I could learn to love her, but not like 
“mother and daddy.” The judge de- 


No One Need 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


free of Out 1 satles, Dept 7, Ba Maiden Mase 


E R Ss Oo N A L STATIONERY. 200 


Sheets, 100 Envelopes, with your Name and 

Address printed in Royal Blue on fine 1 

bond. Write plainly. Cash with order. s 
PERSONAL STATIONERY CO., Desk 111, OMAHA, NEBR. 
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RUBS OUT 
WRINKLES 


Don'tlet wrinkles and hideous cro» 
feetdestroy your beauty. They mak- 
you look years olderthan you reai!, 
are. Under the magic urge of 


Absorbed by 
the dry skin and shrunken tissue 
beneath, it fills hollows and repla 
that aged, tired look with one of youthful freshness. You're . 
new woman and can see it! Send name, address and te 
cents for Box and Beauty Agents wante:| 


Mme. M. Foulaire, 74 Parisian Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
143%, 


AGENTS 243% 


CABLE GRIP me is a world — 


Herman sold 120 in 10 1-2 hours, Frederic}, 
made 29 sales in 27 calls. SOMETHING NEW, 
a minute’s demonstration sells every ho 
Opens any size bottle or jar; sea 
fruit jars perfectly, saving contents. Seni 
25 cents for sample today. One Dozen §2 


























MILLINERY LESSONS— FREE 
Why Pay 815 for a $3 Hat? 


You can easily learn Millinery during spare minutes, 
your own home in 10 weeks. 


Start a Millin “Shoppe” 
$1200 to $5000 a year. 


Write immediately for free Millinery b 
containing sample lessons from this w 
derful course. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T837. Rochester, N, Y. 


KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted 15c — Se 22c 


Per oz. . 
$2.30 per Ib. $3.20 per Ib. 
Also yarns for Hand- 


200 Sam pies on Request. 
Knitting Machines. Samples and prices un request. 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY, 429°, teh St. Germantown, 




















LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONE) 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to wea' 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., 
UNION LOOMS from rags « 
waste material. Home weaving 
fascinating and highly profitable 
Weavers are rushed with order 
sure to send 

tells all abort wea = and our am. 
238 on priced, ving operated looms. 


actory St.. Boonville, N.Y 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS 5u0 


Double Strength Extracts. Com mee line bea as necessiti 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo ttica, 
tirely removed or ‘cure 


Cc B & R R H Catarrh booklet free wit 


sample treatment. E. J. WORST, Box 2, ASHLAND, OHIO. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY orernircstca: particulars: 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 











SELL 





and that tired feeling ¢ 








USE Correspondence Courses of al! kinds so! 
rented and exchanged. Bargain list free. (Course 
bought) LEE MOUNTAIN, Gox 114. PISGAH, ALA. 








JUST LOOK 


At these low priced combinations—two and three 
good magazines for the war price of one 


MeCalll’S.....cccccccccccccccscccccccccs } $1.50 


Pathfinder 


Coosie’e © Home Journal Hetopecess ans !{$1.75 


Farm & Fireside ........+...00. acess } 
American Woman 
PONG | 6 cidiec ccnsewen tds cccssancts 


Ce Gi TR in wc icv ddecsccvcecsatece 


N. Y. Tri-Weekly World.............. $1.40 


PRIN «oo cence visivic cesccccvectcs 
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Teachers Come West 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Rural, Grade, or High Scheol in any State West ot 
the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agemc) 





sas 
SE EER ee aincrs Teachers Information Bureau, "sts P Denver, Colorado 
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Wife—No, my dear, I don’t spend too 
much. It is you who don’t earn enough.— 
Paris Sans Gene. 





clared that the child’s welfare was 
paramount and that he might decide to 
disregard the law if there was a law 
in Illinois on the subject. The court 
finally ordered that Alice should remain 
with the Nuttalls until she was 14, but 
that her real mother should be permit- 
ted to visit her any time’ and might 
even take her for stated periods on ap- 
plication to the court. 


Maternity Act Before Supreme Court. 
Two suits are before the supreme court 
on appeal fromthe District of Columbia 
court to test the constitutionality of 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity law. 
One is brought by the state of Massa- 
chusetts and other by Mrs. Harriet A. 
Frothingham, of Boston. The govern- 
ment maintains that Massachusetts and 
Mrs. Frothingham do not have _ the 
proper interest in the law to entitle 
them to question its validity. Massa- 
chusetts so far has refused to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the law. 
Much interest is attached to the case 
because ic is regarded as a test of con- 
gress’s power to make appropriations 
to aid state activities. 





Mrs. Harding Gets First Bond. Mrs. 
Harding was given the first bond of a 
series issued to finance the building of 
anew home for the Women’s National 
Republican club which was organized 
about two years ago and now has a 
membership of 1200 in different parts of 
the country. At a single meeting in 
New York members subscribed for 
$180,000 worth of bonds for the new 
clubhouse which when completed will 
be the largest building of its kind in the 
world. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Kansas City Star—American women used 
(00 tons of face powder last year, sta- 
tisticians report. And yet, at times in July 
and August, shiny noses and slick cheeks 
were seen here and there. Let us hope 
the women and the powder makers will 
work for a bigger and better season in 1923. 


TT) 





Washington Star—The former German 
kaiser is still militaristic. His wife is 

bsent “on leave.” 

Christian Science Monitor—There has not 
been nifinifested a conscientious desire to 
differentiate between those girls and young 
women who claim to regard themselves as 
representative of the period and those who, 
because they refuse to thrust themselves 
forward into public notice, are overlooked. 
lhe best evidence, if one seeks to arrive 
at a correct understanding of the matter, is 
the young woman who, though modestly dis- 
claiming the fact, is the true representative 
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of her class. She is found,.whether én the 
home, in the office, or in the store, a con- 
siderate, efficient, courteous person. She 
has been emancipated, it is true, from many 
of the circumscribing beliefs which her 
mother and grandmother entertained, but 
she has gained rather than lost by the 
process. She is vigorous, and not languid; 
athletic, perhaps, rather than inactive, and 
not afraid or ashamed to admit that she 
is capable of enjoying strenuous outdoor 
sports. 





Los Angeles Times—The newest shade is 
said to be Egyptian blush, and it was possi- 
bly inspired by the shade of one of Tut- 
ankhamen’s wives. It is said to be a blend of 
henna and copper. It should be about 
the same as Nubian pallor. It looks as if 
Egyptian blush would be quite popular at 
the beaches this summer. 





Washington Star—Woman’s most effect- 
ive work in politics, many thoughtful poli- 
ticians think, will be to discern the evil, the 
hypocrisy among politicians through her 
own highly sensitive instinct for the good 
and the true, and to fight them when found. 
The country needs women to take part in 
politics in greater number, and they will 
as they become increasingly familiar with 
the game and appraise the value to the 


nation of women’s@vork in politics. 


Kansas City Star—A Los Angeles woman 
is asking divorce because her husband has 
forsaken her for radio. This may not be 
the first radio widow on record, but it ought 
to be the last. All domestic difficulties of 
that nature should be ironed out easily 
with another headset. 


ON KNOWING HOW 


Down in Pennsylvania a man decided to 
pull his own teeth. They bury him—dead 
from blood-poisoning. Ever ruin an article 
or botch a job by trying to do it yourself 
instead of summoning an expert? If you 
haven’t you are an exceptionally wise or ex- 
traordinarily lucky person. This is an age 
of specialists. An old locksmith, asked to 
itemize a bill, did it in this way: “To open- 
ing safe, $5. To knowing how to open it, $95.” 
Success has a hard time dodging the man 
be becomes an expert in any line —Buffalo 

imes. 













I proved it many 
years ago by restoring 
the original color to 
my own prematurely 
gray hair with the 
same Restorer I now 
offer you. This time- 
tested preparation 
mever fails, as hun- 


FREE 


dreds = as * 
gray haired people 
since have learned. Trial Bottle 


There is not space in 
this advertisement to Telle the Story 
tell my story. Send for 
Free Trial bottle and learn all. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. 
Wo greasy sediment to make your hair 
sticky and stringy, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Application easy, restored color 
> in any light. Faded or discolored 

just son, Led and safely restored as 
hair nat gray. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for special 


patented Free Trial and full instructions 
for making the convincing test on one 
lock, If possible, enclose lock of your hair 
in your letter. 
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Women Can’t Resist It! 

Lamb’s Wool Powder Puff 
Self-feeding 
Refillable 

weeks’ sup- 

ply | wder. Front is na- 

amb’s skin; back is white 
ti iene seed of iy 
4 puff folded{and fastened 
for carrying in purse. 
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Absolutely New! 





F. A. KOCH 
8751 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 








6¢Have wonderful part in Outlook’s big pic- 
ture. Playing opposite Lioyd Hughes, who 
was Mary Pickford’s leading man in ‘Tess 
of the Storm Country.’ Mr. Harrison mak- 


ing good in comedy. 


Has already re- 


ceived offer from another company at 
good salary. Many thanks for giving me 
the opportunity to get started in pictures. 99 


EUGENIA FEINER. 


WE HAVE A ParT For You 


In Outlook’s $250,000 Production 


°“ManceRrous Love’? 


Eugenia Feiner and O. V. Harrison were winners of The Cloverleaf Publi- 
cations’ big motion picture contest and were started on Movie careers. They 
are making good. We are looking for more new types, men, women and chil- 
dren, old and young, to play in Outlook’s coming big feature—‘‘Dangerous 
Love,” based on Sinclair Lewis’ Saturday Evening Post story, “Danger—Run 
Slow,” to be made in Hollywood. We will pay $100 a week and expenses to 
start. If you want to get in motion pictures, join our next contest. For full 
particulars mail this ad in with your name and address written below. 


F, A. KUBY, 
Director, 
Dept. 17 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





65 E. 4th St. SONA cara wisithni diol sceenmnciie 
SF nae Oe ee ee a EE 
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4191-4305—A Stylish Costume 
: 0, 12, 14 


Suit.—Jacket-4291, 8 
Sizes: 6, 8, 1 


. 16, 18 and 20 years. Dress-4305, 


4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. To make the dress and 
jacket as illustrated in the large view will require for a 16 
year size 4%, yards of 40 inch material for jacket and skirt 
portions, and 2% yards of 32 inch silk or contrasting 


material for blouse and sleeve portions. TWO SEPARATH 
PATTERNS 15 cents for EACH PATTERN. 

4365—One of the Season’s Smartest Fashions.—7 Sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch size will require 6% yards of 36 inch material for the 
dress with long sleeves and the blouse in full length. In 
shorter sleeve and blouse length the dress will require 5% 
yards of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4383—-A Pretty Frock for the Growing Girl.—4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 3% yards of 
40 inch material. To trim with contrasting material as 
illustrated requires % yard 32 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

4022—A New Apron.—41 Sizes: Small, Medium, Large 
and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 


40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 
4364—A Simple Frock for Service or Porch Wear.—4 
Sizes: Small, 84-36; Medium, 38-40: Large, 42-44; and 


Extra Large 46-48 inches bust measure. A Medium size 
requires 45 yards of 82 inch material. For facings and 
belt of contrasting material 5 yard 36 inches wide is re- 
quired. Price 15 cents. 

4389—Smart Head Wear for Children.—4 Sizes: 17, 19, 


21 and 23 inches. No. 1 will require % yard_and No, 2, 
34 yard of 27 inch material for a 21 inch size. For brim on 
No. 2 of contrasting material % yard is required. Price 15c 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Metsiber: ...sccca cs Size .... Number ......cce« Size .... 


Number ....0s.ss0 Gise <<... aie 2... cse~us Size .... 
Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Se sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


DONS oos.n0bde5060600b5 56 odd 0bn pe hhsbed kdb nsencdaened 
BR. Rol Bi. cedctwcscbavancbhsdedw cosas bentaeeweansesecens 
re ET Teo TE te ey 
Send 10 cents im silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
MPELNG « SUMMER 1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 














The 


Ever try to make a rose jar? 
flowers should be gathered in the early 
morning and kept in a cool and-airy 
place until the dew has evaporated. 
Then put in a large glass jar in one-half 


inch layers sprinkled liberally with 
salt. Leave in the jar for 10 days, stir- 
ring every morning. Then have ready 
one-quarter ounce of mace, and one- 
half ounce of allspice and cloves, all 
coarsely ground (or pounded in a mor- 
tar), half of a grated nutmeg, half an 
ounce of cinnamon broken in bits, one 
ounce of powdered orris root and a 
quarter pound of dried lavender flowers. 
Mix these together in a bowl, then fill 
the jar with alternate layers of the roses 
and mixture. A few drops each of sev- 
eral essential oils—rose, geranium, bit- 
ter almond, orange flowers etc.— should 
be dropped on each layer. Over all pour 
one ounce of your favorite perfume. 
Such a rose jar will keep for years if 
sweet thing are added from time to 
time, such as a few tube-roses or a spray 
of heliotrope. If the jar is left open for 
a half hour each day it will fill the room 
with a delightful fragrance, spicy and 
refreshing, unlike any other perfume. 
The potpourri can be made of other 
flowers as well, but the flowers chosen 
should be of agreeable perfume, such 
as pinks, violets, verbena, heliotrope 
etc. 





More women are wearing hair than 
formerly. This sounds odd, doesn’t it? 
But it’s true! The hair goods industry 
in this country is flourishing; it is no 
longer necessary for a woman to grieve 
over the loss of her hair for she can 
replace it and have prettier hair in the 
bargain. No-one need ever know the 
difference. In 1921 the value of hair 
goods manufactured here amounted to 
almost $11,000,000 as compared with 
$3,335,000 in 1914. 


Stout women should take especial 
care in the selection of materials for 
dresses. It is generally agreed, that low 
luster fabrics tend to reduce propor- 
tions. Coarse weave in fabrics increas- 
es apparent size. Large patterns in dress 
goods attract attention to the size of 
the wearer; therefore, stout’ people 
should use plain and small figured dress 
patterns. An indistinct and narrow 
stripe is especially good to give added 
height to the stout person. 


Why has no-one ever said: “Beauties 
(meaning women, of course) are born, 
not made”? Every person in any way 
dependent on the sale of beauty prepa- 
rations or apparatus would suffer from 
any such propaganda. No, indeed, beau- 
ties may be made, even though not born. 
Now doesn’t that sound more encour- 
aging? Hope springs eternal in the 
breast of an ugly woman! I shall not 
speak of those thoughtless and thank- 
less creatures who discard their birth- 
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right of beauty for that old reprobate: 
pleasure. The woman worthy of men- 
tion is she who has to fight for beauty. 
She uses common sense in the conduct 
of her life—she regulates her diet, takes 
proper rest and sleep, fresh air ani 
exercize, and takes care of her body 
and the appearance of her skin. She 
lives a wholesome life, cultivates opti- 
mism and develops an attractive per- 
sonality. This woman/grows into beau- 
ty—her beauty is the only genuine 
beauty. 


French knots are made as follows: 
With the knot of the thread on the 
wrong side of the material, draw the 
thread through, winding it over the 
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FRENCH KNOTS 





needle end two or more times, insert 
the needle again into the material, and 
draw it through, thus forming the knot. 
The full course of stitching hints may 
be had by writing for our latest fashion 
catalog, price quoted in Pattern Depart- 
ment. 


With the glorious month of June 
almost at hand the number of married 


‘couples in the United States will be 


greatly increased. Relatives and friends 
of the “ex-singles” will have to dig 
deep in their pockets, pocketbooks and 
stockings, break open the old family 
pig-bank, fetch the hidden tin can, rout 
behind heavy pictures and dust-laden 
clocks, in order to buy a gift for the 
bride (sometimes the gift is meant for 
the groom also—but he rarely counts 
much in the-bargain). In selecting a 
gift good taste should be used. First 
you must consider what you think the 
bride personally would like, then what 
your money will buy. It is often best to 
consult other of the bride’s friends be- 
fore making the purchase. In this way 
complete sets of chinaware, silver, cul 
glass etc. can be bought by several buy- 
ing individually. When articles are 
initialed the initials of the maiden name 
of the bride are used. Some brides 
(and grooms) there are who do not get 
insulted when money is offered them; 
you will have to use judgment in this 
ticklish matter. 








There’s a Reason 


for the steady growth in pepularity of 
MODERN PRISCILLA. She has made 
a study of needlework for over thirty 
years and has searched the four cor- 













ners of the glove for skilled artists, 
craftworkers and designers to add to 
her knowledge and usefulness. Within 
her pages she offers you not only 
the best but the newest in fasci- 
nating patchwork, designing, 
knitting, drawn-in rugs—all on 
the crest of popularity today. 
MODERN PRISCILLA also teaches 
you the weaving art, basketry, stencil- 
ing, china decoration and has more 
crochet, tatting, and embroidery de- 
signs than any other magazine pub- 
lished. You can have even more than 
this in a year’s subscription to 
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We hear a lot about Henry Ford but 
what about Mrs. Ford? The wife of 
the flivver magnate is not prominent in 
public or social life. Though said to 
own a third interest in her husband’s 
business she is decidedly a “home- 
body.” In Dearborn, Mich., where the 





Mrs Menry Foro 





Fords lve, she is associated with local 
philanthropic and social betterment en- 
deavors. In her dress and manners Mrs, 
Ford is very quiet. She seldom wears 
any jewelry, except her wedding ring 
and once in a while a string of pearls. 
She is fond of motoring and outdoor 
life and often accompanies her husband 
on little jaunts. Though she has; risen 
to millions from comparatively poor 
circumstances, Mrs. Ford has never 
been a social climber and much prefers 
to devote herself to her husband, their 
son, Edsel, and the latter’s two children, 
Henry and Edsel II. 


GREAT WOMEN OF ALL AGES 
Margaret of Navarre 


Margaret of Navarre (1492-1549) was 
a sister of Francis I of France. In 1509 
she became the wife of the duke d’Alen- 
con and 18 years later was married to 
Henri d’Albret who subsequently be- 
came king of Navarre, an independent 
French kingdom of the Pyrenees. Her 
daughter’s son became Henry IV of 
France, better known as Henry of 
Navarre. Margaret’s chief claim to 
fame rests on her literary achievements 
—she ranked,among the greatest writ- 
ers of her day. Besides her dramatic 
and religious poems and letters she col- 
laborated, it appears, in the production 
of the famous “Heptameron.” She es- 
poused the cause of Protestantism, then 
just in its inception. She did this less 
because she believed in its doctrines 
than because she was an ardent believer 
in‘the principle of absolute religious 
liberty. 








ARTIFICIALLY WEIGHTED SILK 


It is in the dyeing process that most 
frauds are worked in the manufacture of 
silk. By soaking the silk in various metallic 
oxides, and especially that of iron for 
black and tin for colors, the original weight 
of the silk can be very greatly increased. 
In fact black silks may be increased as 
much as fourfold. This process is known 
as weighting or sometimes dynamiting, on 
account of the severe character of the 


chemicals used, It not only adds false ap- 
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parent. value, but it likewise injures the 
fiber. In fact, after a short time such silks 
will fall:to pieces, the fiber being actually 
destroyed by chemicals.—Arkansas Optic. 





DICK WHITTINGTON’S CAT 


The fifth centenary of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, lord mayor of London in 1397, 
1406-7, 1419-20, came on some day of last 
March. The exact date‘’of his birth is un- 
known. He was the son of a Gloucester- 
shire knight, married the daughter of a 
Dorsetshire knight, got rich as a mercer 
and by lending money to Henry IV, devoted 
his wealth largely to public and religious 
purposes and founded Whittington college, 
which Henry VIII looted in due time. He 
was by no means the most eminent of the 
medieval mayors of London. Not by his 
virtues, but by one of the most meritorious 
cast, he still flits among the mouths of men 
and is known even in the nurseries. The 
ballad-makers, the chapbook men, the writ- 
ers of puppet-plays invented a new Dick 
Whittington or refashioned the old. 


This surviving and delightful Dick is a 
wretched West of England orphan, who, 
after much hardship and abuse, goes to 
London,-—whose streets, some cruel jester 
tells him, are paved with gold. Hugh Fitz- 
Warren pities him and takes him into his 
kitchen as a scullion. Cook beats him. His 
master’s daughter, Alice, is good to him. 
It was Fitz-Warren’s habit, whenever he dis- 
patched a ship to any part of the world, 
to let all his servants have a little interest 
in it. Thereby he hoped to secure the 
blessing of God on the venture. When 
the Unicorn was ready to sail Dick had no 
goods for her cargo save the penny cat 
he had bought to protect his garret. Some- 
where on the Barbary shore the Unicorn 
called at a port. Mice and rats were ravag- 
ing the palace of the king, who eagerly 
bought the cat for 10 times more than the 
rest of the cargo was sold for. 


Ignorant of his good fortune, Dick had 
been forced to flee from the savage cook in 
the Leadenhall Street kitchen. Resting his 
poor bones at Holloway on All Hallows Day, 
Bow Bells rang to his ear the command we 
all know. So back he goes to the kitchen; 
and the epic of his prosperity soon follows. 
The cat motive is found in folk tales in 
many lands. There is talk again, as there 
was a few years ago, of a memorial to 
Whittington. The cat should be on one 
side, a chime of church bells on the other. 
The real Dick Whittington, the one that 
lives after five hundred years, is he of the 
cat and the Unicorn, the kitchen, Bow Bells 
and kindly Alice——New York ‘Times. 
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Dose more than 4 
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suitcase. Fully guaranteed. 
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Hat. Musto Lovers, lnc, Dept. 35, 354 4th Ave., N. ¥. 


Nat. Mastic Lovers Inc., Dept. 35, 354 4th Ave. N. Y. 

Please send me for 10 days’ trial, your collection of 16 

‘ox Trots o— Waltzes on eight double-face ten-inch records, 
guaran’ to any records made. I will pay the 
postman only” $2.98 plus postage on arrival. This is not 
to be however. If the records do not 
po up to my expectations, I reserve the right to return them 
at any time within 10 deys and you will refund my_ money. 
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“An ounce of Saaniion is worth a seams of cure.” 
Believes Cure for Paresis Found 


The recent announcement that sever- 
al patients at St. Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment hospital, at Washington, are show- 
ing hopeful signs of recovery from the 
dreaded paresis, one of the most deadly 
and terrible diseases known, is receiv- 
ing the attention of psychiatrists allover 
the country. Paresis is softening of the 
brain caused by presence of certain ani- 
mal micro-organisms in the blood. It 











Patron (crossly)—Say, waiter, what aré 
these black specks in my cereal? 

Waiter (after close inspection)—Dunno, 
sir, unless it’s some of them vitamins every- 


one is 


talking about now.—lIllustrated 
World. 





is said that Prof. Wagner von Jauregg, 
of Vienna, first started experiments 
which led to the present treatment. Dur- 
ing the war the work was stopped; then 
it was taken up by Prof. Weygandt, of 
Hamburg. It was. observed during 
the war that malaria patients who de- 
veloped paresis did not suffer nearly 
so bad an attack as those who did not 
have malaria. After numerous tests the 
theory was adopted that certain malaria 
microbes developed anti-bodies in the 
human system which are deadly to the 
germ causing paresis. The treatment as 
administered by Dr. William Allen 
White, the director of St. Elizabeth’s, 
is to inject in the patient a cubic centi- 
meter (two-fifths teaspoonful) of blood 
from tertian malaria patients. “The 
greatest trouble experienced now,” says 
Dr. White, “is to obtain persons suffering 
from tertian malaria.” In Europe some 
patients who have been given this treat- 
ment have been without paretic symp- 
toms for so long a time that the spe- 
cialists believe they are cured. 


Music With Your Exercizes 


No matter how deeply convinced you 
may be as to the benefits derived from 
daily exercizing, if you have to do them 
voluntarily and alone you are likely 
to put off the good work, or dilly-dally 
once you have begun. It was a wise 
thought to arrange a complete series of 
exercizes on a few phonograph records, 
with music, so that anyone having a 
phonograph, no matter where he lives, 
may do exercizes with the feeling that 
he is not alone and that thousands of 
other persons are doing them at the 
same time. The exercizes are announc- 
ed and directions given by a strong 
masculine voice and a band furnishes 
the music. All you have to do is listen 
and follow directions. The cost of these 
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records is not prohibitive. One popular 
course of five 10-inch, double-disk rec- 
ords, with illustrated booklet of instruc- 
tions, costs $10. If you have been put- 
ting off starting much needed exercizes 


. you might look into this matter at once. 


Never delay doing anything that is for 
the betterment of your health, for sure- 
ly there is nothing more precious. 


Sea Salt May Cure Goiter 


There are certain places in the world 
where people are more subject to goiter 
than elsewhere. The increased use of 
purified salt is said by some authori- 
ties to be responsible. The prevalence 
of goiter in Switzerland and other salt- 
mine countries seems at first to dis- 
prove this theory but it is pointed out 
that in the ages since the salt beds 
emerged from the ocean, water has 
gradually changed their composition 
and the very soluble sodium iodine has 
been washed away. Iodine is believed 
to have an important influence on nu- 
trition, hence the new idea that lack of 
iodine may cause goiter and other trou- 
bles from inactivity of the thyroid 
gland. . Purified salt is nothing more 
than chlorid of sodium from which 
bromine and iodine have been removed. 
Commercial sea salt, some sea foods 
and sea growths contain iodine. That 
may explain why little goiter is found 
among seaside dwellers, 


Curing Pneumonia by Electricity 

Under the observation of a group of 
New Jersey lung specialists, Dr. H. V. 
Droesner, a Roentgen-ray specialist at 
St. Mary’s hospital, Hoboken, treated 
pneumonia by inducting high frequen- 
cy electric currents into the patient’s 
body. The treatment, known as the 
diathermic method, was first used in 
the World war but has now been per- 
fected, according to Dr. Droesner, who 
explains that the method relieves con- 
gestion by electrically producing body 
heat and by driving blood to the affect- 
ed organs. Within 10 days nine pa- 
tients were subjected to the treatment 
and all recovered within a few days. 
One patient was in such a weakened 
condition that oxygen gas was adminis- 
tered throughout the treatment. 
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THE FREE TRADER 
(Continued from page 19) 





ed they could be, and with a brilliance he 
found dazzling. 

“Good heavens!” he whispered huskily. 
\|! the fight had gone out of him, all the 
desire for dominance. His victory brought 
no fierce exultation, only an overpowering 
tenderness. He did not even remember 
that he had demanded submission. Some- 
thing prompted him to grasp the extended 
hands and draw her closer. Then his arms 
were around her. 

In that moment of pure emotion every- 
thing else was forgotten. At last Helen 








Seeking anew thrill. pow on the backs 
of galloping horses or riding on the wings of 
an airplane in flight has become “old stuff.” 
This man is standing on a motorcycle. ‘going at 
full speed with nothing to guide it t. the 
swaying of his own body. 





wrenched herself free. “Not now!” she 
cried. “There’s father! Alan, you must do 
something. You can!” 

There was the faith, the confidence, the 
dependence he had sought. 

“I will!” he exclaimed. “Ill do it to- 
night. “’l] surprise Macleod, hold him here 
and give both of you a big start for the 
railroad and the States.” 

“No! No!” she protested. 
way! He never did this. 
must prove he didn’t.” 

He looked at her searchingly and then 
asked: “You’re certain of this? How?” 

“In the same way I’m positive you didn’t 
do it? 

He sprang forward and again took her in 
his arms. She did not try to get away, but 
looked up at him. 

“And I, know now I have always been 
sure of you,” she added. “Only I didn't 
know it before, wouldn’t admit it. It is 
why I came to you today, only when I got 
here I was bewildered and uncertain. That 
s why I accused you. I couldn’t think of 
anything else to say and, then, something 
drove me to it. I didn’t want to admit—- 
to admit this, Alan.” 

It was the final surrender, an admission 
of his strength, but he failed utterly to feel 
that fieree joy of victory he had long antici- 
pated. He only knew that the spirit he had 
hoped to crush was not the defiant thing he 
had believed it tobe, that it had. been only 
a mask in front of the real Helen, the ador- 
able, dependent creaturé now in his arms, 

His own strong spirit responded to the 
call of this distressed soul. The very plea 
to his strength had intensified it and sud- 
denly he felt competent to meet any sifua- 
tion. “Don’t worry,” he whispered huski- 
lve “We’re going to do it because we must.” 

“I know you will,” Helen began as she 
leaned back and looked up at him. And 
then she sprang free. She had caught a 
glimpse of someone outside and peeked out 


of the window. 
“Macleod is eoming,” she whispered. “I 


“Not that 
I know it. You 
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must go.” As she opened the door she 
looked back at him with an expression of 
faith and trust that wiped out all remem- 
brance of the winter’s struggle between 
the uncompromising spirits and gave to 
him a determination that somehow he 
would free her of this dread thing. 

If the district manager was surprised to 
find Helen leaving the Chester dwelling 
house he did not show it. “I’m sorry she 
had to know we found that fur,” he said 
when he was seated. “She had endured too 
much already.” 

“She would have had to know it some- 
time,” Alan answered, “and she still be- 
lieves her father is innocent.” 

“Naturally. She is devoted to him. Some- 
times I wonder if her adoration hasn’t kept 
his arrogance alive.” 

“But do you think he is guilty?” 

“What else can I think? I don’t want to. 
Hé has been a faithful servant of the com- 
pany nearly all his life. If it were possible 
I’d hush this up. I’d be glad to.” 

“Wh; don’t you?” Alan asked. 

“I can’t. My hands are tied. The thing 
is bound to get out. And at the first hint 
Rippingale and Starmer will be down here. 
Fur land isn’t what it used to be.” 

“You think the evidence warrants your 
making the charge?” 

“It compels me to!” Macleod exclaimed 
angrily. “I wish that blamed, nosey preach- 
er had stayed at the mission where he be- 
longs. If it had been only the loss of the 
fur we could have hushed it up.” 

Alan caught a glimpse of hope. Macleod 
might be one of the younger men who saw 
the new trend in fur land, but he was still 
of the Great North, clannish, ready to go 
to any lengths to defend a fellow servant 
and to hush up any scandal. It is a rare 
and beautiful spirit of solidarity which 
common devotion to the history and tradi- 
tions of the great company has developed 
among those who serve it. “He’s not the 
first man to run amuck,” Alan urged. 


“I understand that perfectly. No-one 
knows better than I what fur land can 
do to a man’s mind. It is the old fellows 
like Mears who give us trouble. For 40 
years he has been running a post, shut off 
from the world, living among people of an 
inferior race, king of a small district. His 
word has. been law. He has never known 
restraint. It is really a revival of feudalism 
we have had here in the north, and with it 
has come the arrogance and mistaken sense 
of unlimited power. Mears is the product 
of such a system and now he is the victim 
of it. If the Great North could save him 
it would-leave nothing undone. 

“I realize, too ,that I am partly to blame. 
I tried to discipline him and the accumu- 
lated pride of 40 years would not stand it. 
I don’t think he ever intended to kill Allar- 
dyce, but he lost his head and struck that 
blow. Then he became desperate and burn- 
ed the building. He thought the fire would 
conceal the murder and the theft of the 
fur.” 

“But he worked hard to save the fur in 
the loft,” Alan objected. 

“He had to when you were there, and 
then, of course, if he saved it all there was 
proof of theft, and theft would divert sus- 
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picion. There is another factor. For 
months he has been brooding, has believed 
the company was not treating him fairly. 
It is a common delusion these old fellows 
have, and he felt justified in taking any 
measure to even up the score. How he in- 
tended to get out and sell the fur, only he 
knows. It was probably as crack- brained 
a plan as his whole line of action has been.” 

“Then you agree with me that he really 
is not sane?” Alan asked. 


“In a way, no, Not any more than any 
of those old fellows ever is. They all be- 
come warped and distorted. He is only an 
extreme instance.” 

“And he really should not be punished,” 
Alan added. 

“The company would understand. It has 
overlooked incidents like this in the past. 
If he had only stolen the fur he would be 
safe. But yon can’t expect the law and the 
Northwest _Mounted to take a charitable, 
understanding attitude.” 


Alan was silent. He had gone as far as 
he dared in suggesting clemency. To say 
what he really believed, what Helen’s faith 
impelled him to believe, would only bring 
his own reasoning into question and weaken 
anything he might do in Mears’s behalf. 


“But that is not the reason I came to 
talk to you today,” Macleod continued. 
“You know, of course, that I was on my way 
to Barrier Lake when I got your note.” 
There was a new, crisp, businesslike tone in 
his voice, and Alan glanced up quickly. 

“I was coming,” Macleod said, “to take 
over the Chester post.” 

“Take it over!” Alan repeated in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes. Madge Chester has sold out to the 
Great North and has left the north coun- 
try.” 

Alan leaped to his feet. “Sold out!” he 
repeated incredulously. 

“Yes, all three posts.” 

“And left me high and dry! Led me on 
to believe that I was working for the future. 
Encouraged me——” 

“She has provided for the salary end of 
her post managers’ contracts,” Macleod said. 
“The company will hand you a check for the 
balance of the year.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of salary!” Alan re- 
torted. “What was her idea? What rea- 
son did she give?” 

“The deal has been pending for some 
time. Last summer the commissioner askcd 
her to set a price. She did, but he refused 
to meet it. This winter she put over a big 
year all along the line. When she returned 
from Barrier Lake last week the commis- 
sioner was at Fort Bruce. She renewed 
negotiations and he took her up.” 


“What reason did she give for selling out 
in mid-winter when all her posts were going 
strong?” 

“Of course, the price was attractive, more 
than I was in favor of paying, but she told 
me several things,” Macleod said hesita- 
tively. 

“What did she say?” 

“It was in the nature of a confidence, but 
I will tell you. She said she had learned that 
no woman could run a fur trading company, 
that she was too much the victim of her 
managers.” 

“Victim! In what way?” 

“She didn’t go into details. Of course, 
she has had some failures. Last year at 
Barrier Lake her man went to pieces over 
whisky. She said you got the fur this year, 
but that you cost her a lot of money. She 
said you worked for pelts, not for profits.” 

“That’s not true!” Alan cried. “I can 
show you the books. I never paid a cent 
more than I was warranted in doing.” 


“I gathered that: there were other things. 
She suggested that you were one of these 
spectacular traders who rise like a rocket 
and then blow up. At any rate, she con- 
fided. to me that she had taken the com- 
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missioner up at what she knew would be her 
high tide.” 

“It’s a despicable piece of ingratitude,” 
Alan raged. “Did you believe it?” 

“It is hardly a concern of mine, but 
Madge Chester has always been a remark- 
able student of character, and you’ve never 
worked for any free trader more than one 
year.” 

It was true, but only Alan knew why it 
had been so, how his ideals of fur land had 
mocked and eluded him, Even the issues 
back of Madge’s treachery must remain an 
issue between themselves. She had trapped 
him, She had bought his brains, his energy 
and his loyalty and then because he had 
dared to love another woman she had sold 
him out, blackened his character and de- 
stroyed his-opportunity in the north. He 
remembered her that last evening, how she 
had led him on to talk of fur land and of 
how much it meant to him even while, back 
of that smile, back of those mocking lips, 
she had been gloating over her revenge. 


And then suddenly a sense of freedom 
came to him. All winter he had been forced 
to fight the woman he loved. Now he was 
free to go to her defense, to give every 
ounce of energy, all his ingenuity and de- 
termination, to the task of saving her from 
the disaster which threatened. His anger 
died as suddenly as it had come. “As you 
say,” he answered quietly, “neither my his- 
tory nor my ability is of any interest to the 
Great North. You'll want to take over the 
post at once. But, with your permission, 
I am going to stay here a while, long 
enough to prove that Mears is innocent.” 


“Prove his innocence!” Macleod exclaim- 
ed. “There isn’t a bit of evidence that does- 
n’t condemn him.” 

“I know it,” Alan answered stubbornly, 
“but I don’t believe he did it. I suspected 
Allardyce from the moment I heard he had 
disappeared.” 

“You can hardly prove he killed himself, 
crushed his own skull.” 


“There’s a mystery at the bottom of this 
and I’m going to run it down,” Alan in- 
sisted. 

Macleod arose. “No-one wishes you more 
success than I do,” he said. “But I must go 
back. Ill have what fur was saved moved 
over to your trading shop.” 


For a long time after Macleod’s departure 
Alan sat alone, studying the problem love 
had given to him. He went over each detail 
of the past week’s happenings, searching, 
considering, discarding and revising. He 
heard the men bringing the fur from the 
Great North. KH marked the end of his 
dreams in fur land, mocked him with the 
futility of his winter’s fight. 

And yet he knew it had not been futilc. 
He had won Helen. For she had come tv 
him, the real Helen who loved him and de- 
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pended on him, and, hopeles§ as her cause 
might be, he knew that now he must not 
fail her, The need of seeing her again, of 
having her faith recharge him with belief 
in her father’s innocence, carried him to 
his feet and across to the Great North. And 
on the way he suddenly thought that Mears 
had never given the details of that last 
interview with Allardyce. He met Macleod 
at the door of the dwelling house and asked 
to see Mears. At once the district manager 
was on his guard. 

“Come with me,” Alan said. 
want to ask him some questionsy’ 

fogether they went across the hall to the 
bedroom. Mears was seated on the side of 
the bed. For the first time that Avinter he 
did not resent Alan’s presence. All the fight 
seemed to have gone out of him. Alan ex- 
plained to the old man that his story had 
not been exactly coherent and asked him 
to relate in detail what had happened. 

“You heard us in the morning when we 
had read the mail,” Mears answered dully. 
“You know what I said to him then, that I 
wouldn’t give up the post. I didn’t see him 
again until just at dark, when I was locking 
up the trading shop. He came in and said 
he wished to talk to me. He led the way 
back to the office, insisted that I talk there. 
He seemed to be very nervous. He asked 

if I would not reconsider what I had 
aid. 

“I lost my temper. I told him I would 
not, and I told him to get out.” 

“Did you tell him you would kill him if 
he didn’t, as Bicknell says?” 

“I may have. I don’t remember. But 
he did threaten to go to Fort Bruce and see 
Macleod and I told him to do so.” 

“What else did he say?” 

Nothing. He was too scared. I walked 
away. He followed me. f thought he’d 
one out to headquarters post and I didn’t 

e how he got there. I never saw him 

in.” 

‘Was anyone else there to see him 
leave?” 

‘No, and it was dark.” 

‘You didn’t go back to the trading shop 
that night?” 

“no 

“Did Allardyce have a key-to the door?” 

“No. There was only one, which I car- 

d on my ring.” 

\lan was silent for a moment and then 
turned and went out. Macleod followed 


“I merely 


him into the living room. “Don’t you séc. 


what you’re doing?” the district manager 
protested. “You’re only making him con- 
demn himself. The door, the only door, 


was locked with a padlock, a cylinder lock. 
lhe only key was in Mears’s pocket. But 
\llardyce was in the office, killed before 
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the fire. started, and the door was locked on 
the outside.” 

“Yes,” Alan answered dully, “and yet he 
told us the truth. I know he did.” He 
turned at once and went out the door. As 
anxious as he had been to see Helen, he 
wished now only to avoid her that she 
might not suspect the despair into which 
this last bit. of evidence had plunged him. 
But he had not reached the gate in the 
picket fence before he heard his name called 
and saw her running after him. 

“Don’t let Macleod do this to you!” she 
cried. “I heard what he said, but there 
isn’t any evidence that will make me believe 
it, and you must feel as I do. Don’t you 
see? Our only chance to save him is to 
believe he is innocent.” 

“But a man’s mind won’t let him get 
around some of those facts,” he told her. 

“Don’t listen to your mind!” she pro- 
tested. “Listen to your heart, and mine, 
What is it that makes a successful fur 
trader, Alan? You know it isn’t always 
thinking. The big things come from in- 
tuition, feeling and sensing what the other 
man is doing. A good fur trader must 
have that strange sixth sense.” 

“I know what you mean, but we need 
something else,” Alan interrupted. “We’ve 
got to get down to bare facts. Macleod 
says he hates to do this, that he doesn’t 
want to believe your father is guilty, but he 


‘says he’s helpless. In the face of that evi- 


dence he must act. 

“Take Bicknell’s story and then the find- 
ing. of that skull. That in itself is bad 
enough, but there is the finding of the fur 
in your father’s room.” 

“But father never stole that fur!” Helen 
protested so fiercely Alan glanced at her 
questioningly. 

“You mean you feel that he didn’t,” he 
said. © 

“Yes, and something more. That night 
I was mending a hole in his shirt. It was 
a new one, and he had torn it on a nail, 
Just before we went to bed I hung it on a 
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hook in his closet. There was no fur there 
then. And that afternoon I got some things 
from his chest. There was no fur in it.” 

“But a lawyer would say your father got 
up after you were asleep, went out to set 
the fire, ‘and brought the fur back with 
him.” 

“But he couldn’t have done that. He 
went to bed early. He was tired out. I 
sat up reading, or pretending to read. I 
knew something of what the Indians were 
saying about Mee-sa-bee. I hadn’t told 
him, and | was worried. 


“Then I saw a light in your house.’ I put 
mine out and sat at the window watching, 
for a long time. I didn’t know what might 
happen. It was very late when at last I 
went to bed, and I had barely gone to 
sleep when I heard you call ‘fire’ And all 
that time my father never left his room. 
Those are facts.” 

“Why haven’t you told this before?” 

“I thought the charges were so ridiculous 
at first, and then, when they found those 
bones, I guess I just stopped thinking.” 

“Why, it not only proves he didn’t steal 
the fur, but that he didn’t set the fire.” 

“He didn’t steal the fur any more than 
he stole that fur you cached.” 

“You know that to be true?” Alan de- 
manded. 

“I do because I never told where it had 
been cached, not even to father. The trip- 
per who went out picked up my trading 
outfit and was gone a week.” 

“But your father knew that it had been 
cached.” 

“Of course. I told him and Henry that 
noon. But there is something more. A 
lot of our fur has been stolen, all the valu- 
able pieces. They have been selected well. 
Only those pelts were taken which, when 
baled, could be easily transported and yet 
would be most valuable. 

’' “My father never did that. I have been 
with him too much of the time. I have 
helped him run the post. I have been in 
the fur loft. That fur was all there two 
weeks before the fire. I checked it myself. 
And from that time on I was with father 
so much he did not have the opportunity.” 

Before Alan could comment Macleod 
called to Helen that her father wished to 
see her, “Don’t you believe he is inno- 
cent?” she pleaded. 

“Yes, and you know I am.” 

“I am sure of that, Alan. But I must go. 
If I can think of anything more Pll come 
and tell you.” 

Alan went home and sat alone in his 
living room until the housekeeper called 
him to supper. As she served the meal she 
talked of the day’s events. Alan was sur- 
prised to learn that the employees knew so 
much of what had happened, but he did not 
heed her palpable feelers for more infor- 
mation, and Kwe-ses was forced to give 
vent to her excitement through her owa 
comments. 

“That missionary he work hard,” she 
said. 

Alan remembered how Bicknell had come 
to his aid on the roof of the warehouse and 
he nodded, 

“He stay up there when he almost cook,” 
Kwe-ses continued. “And before that he 
help carry the fur to the Great North house. 
He carry more than any Indian. 

“And me—me freeze two toes carrying 
water for the Great North. Wonder if 
Mears he pay me for those two toes now.” 

She rattled on until Alan was forced to 
hurry his meal and retreat to the living 
room. He wanted time to think, to rear- 
range*the sequence of events in the light of 
the facts Helen had given to him. He real- 
ized that in her zeal she might have over- 
stated things, that she might have been 
asleep longer than she had thought, that 
there might have been time enough for her 
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father to get out of bed, set the fire and re- 
turn to his room. 

But these, he recognized, were only 
minor objections. He remained convinced 
of the Great North man’s innocence; re- 
tained the same strong-impression he had 
received from Helen in her last appeal to 
him. He became angry at Bicknell and 
Macleod, believed them stubborn and prej- 
udiced. He knew Helen told the truth. 
Why couldn’t they believe her? 

For more than an hour he paced the 
length of the living room countless times, 
trving to see his way out. He was con- 
vinced, but as his resentment against Bick- 
nell and Macleod cooled he saw that he 
must have facts to prove his views, that he 
must, if he were to save Helen, be able not 
enly to prove her father’s innocence, but 
point the way to the real slayer. 

In this effort he went back to his first 
theory that Henry Allardyce was the thief, 
and had set fire to the store to hide the loss 
of the fur and thereby give him the oppor- 
tunity to get his booty out of the country 
undetected. He saw how Allardyce might 
have got possession of the key and re- 
turned to the trading shop late at night. 
Bicknell had not seen him, because the 
clerk would not go near the missionary 
when such a project was on foot. Alan 
was able to reconstruct the clerk’s opera- 
tions for the entire winter. But he could 
not get past the skull with the back crushed 
in and the fact that the trading shop door 
was locked on the outside. 

Allardyce was eliminated. Mears was 
eliminated. Alan himself was eliminated. 
There remained only the employees, but he 
gave them scant thought. They lacked the 
initiative, the brains and the courage for 
such a thing. There was no possibility of 
a stranger coming to the post. Too many 
sharp eyes were on the trails, on the ice, 
and in the great swamps beyond the clear- 
ing. Thus Alan’s process of elimination 
eliminated everyone. There was no-one 
left. Except 

His pacing stopped as if he ‘had bumped 
into a wall. “Bicknell!” he exclaimed 
aloud. “There is no-one else.” 

But the idea struck him as being so ridic- 
ulous, so preposterous, he laughed. He 
resumed his pacing, more baffled than ever. 
Despair again gripped him. He was con- 





- fident of Mears’s innocenca and yet to 


prove it he knew he must find the real 
murderer and thief. At last he threw him- 
self into a chair and stared at the flicker- 
ing glow of the coals in the open draft of 
the big stove, only to leap to his feet again 
at a new thought. 

“Why not assume Bicknell to be the 
man,” he thought. “There is no-one else.” 
He started his pacing again, trying to 
arrange a case against the missionary, look- 
ing for evidence, a possible motive or some 
slip the man had made. 

When Helen had asked Alan to use his 
fur trader’s intuition she had not suggested 
anything spiritualistic. The north recog- 
nizes this sixth sense, and many ascribe to 
it something perhaps a little superhuman, 
and cite innumberable incidents to prove 
their contention. It is expressed through 
an uncanny ability to foretell what the op- 
position is doing or planning, and in check- 
mating clever schemes to garner fur. ome 
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4 $9.80 


20 SHOT, 32 CAL. 

The biggest + ty ever 
offered. Built best blue 
steel, checkered r® safety. 
Every one brand new and in- 
spected. Shoots all standard 
32 cal. cartridges, 10 shot, 
with extra magazine, as 
20 quick. hard and straigh 


4 
f 
Buy several while they oy last, at our un- L 
| 


shots. 
heard ge $9. } meauies $35.) (Pocket as, 
25 cal. 7 shot $1.80 (32 cal. 7 shot $9.60.) 
‘ay on arrival, our 
price, plus 


few cents = agar =) je 


or money back. 


The PRICE CUTTING CO.» $5 Bretuay, New York 


avadaooias 
STHMA 


HAY FEVER 
Cured or Costs Nothing 


and to prove this 1 will send “you a regular $1.00 treatment 
of my famous Asthma-Tabs absolutely FREE. ff you are 
short of breath, sneeze, wheeze, can’t sleep at night—this 
wonderful new discovery will remove these troubles in a 
few days. A big Kansas City bank stands back of my 
guarantee te cure you or it costs nothing. Simply send 
your mame and address today te Mr. R. N. Townley, 
ASTHMA-TAB LABORATORIES, 609 Baker-Vawter 
Bidg., Kansas City, Me., and get the trial treatment | 
want to send you FREE and postpaid. Write today. 


Ends Stomach Trouble 


No matter how long you have suffered 
how much you have doctored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 
curable I positively guarantee that my spe- 
cial Remedy “A” will end the worst case ot 
stomach trouble (except cancer) or I make 
no charge for the treatment. I take all the 
risk. you none. You must get satisfactory 
results or you are out nothing. Don’t suf- 
fer another minute—send me your nam 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF 
by return mail. Be sure to give age. Walter 
A. Reisner, Box AE-64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMP LES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or bod) 
Enlar: ged 2 ay Oily or Shiny skin. —e toda ny 
for my FRE f book let. “A CLEAN-TONE SK 
ing how ig cared myself after or being 4 iS ye — 
1,000 Coid Cash says ! skin of the 


pot biemishes. 
E. S. GIVENS. 319 Chemical Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


ery Deaf Person Knows That. 
Ir os co hee hear after being 
deaf for 25 years’ with these 
Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 
them day and night. They 
are perfectly comfortabie. No 
one sees them. Write me and 
4 will tell =e true story, how Ear Orem 
——_ Address naps ae Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
GEO. F, WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (ine.) 
9 McKerchey Bidg., 2631 Woodward Ave., Detreit, Mich. 


MEN——AGE 17 to 45 2c 


Travel: make secret investigations, reports.Salaries: expens¢ 
AM FOREIGN DETECTIVE 


. 304 ST. LOUIS 
WRIT 


FOR PAY for newspap and s. Cor 

respondents and story writers make bie mot 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by ogg = request. 
Press Reporting js 460 Times Bidg.. it. Louis, 


“Patents and Trade-Marks” $-?2%2.,.°22%.<0.: 

rire Referenc< 

Canculenk Oala @ue Bate, Bake & Ee. 36 1 Hanna Bidg.. 
950 McLachien Bidz., Ghedtenion, D.c. 


YOUR Name and address (2 lines) on cushion rubber stamp, 4° 
Typewriter Ribbons, 54c each; Carbon Paper 25 shee’ 
S4cy Write for other prices, Stamp & Ribbon Works, Alta Loma, Tex: 
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men become so successful they Seliave they 
have occult power. 

In reality it is nothing more than a flash 
from the ever-busy subconscious mind. A 
lonely trader battling constantly for fur, 
suspecting his opponent of any deceit or 
trick, spends 24 hours a day on his job. 
He is not only occupied with his own plans, 
but he is constantly suspicious of the op- 
position and on his guard for anything. 
He suspects, he dreads, he comes to ar- 

range thé other man’s campaign for him. 
Every word and action of évery person 
becomes a clue. A friendly invitation to 
dinner is a ruse. Illness is a subterfuge. 
Every snowstorm hides the departure of a 
tripper. If a man stops to light his pipe 
his cupped hands are only cover for a clos- 
er scrutiny of another’s actions. Faith and 
trust are unknown in the battles for fur. 
Doubt rules always, and jts finger is point- 
ing constantly. 

\lan was an unusually clever fur trader. 
His suecess had been due to loyalty, en- 
thusiasm, and hard work, and to lightning- 
like flashes of intuition, which in reality 
were nothing more than the products of his 
subconscious mind’s ceaseless activities. 
But when he turned this equipment on 
Bicknell, with the determination to prove 
the man guilty, nothing resulted. The idea 
in itself was too preposterous. Though he 
went back over every meeting with the mis- 
sionary, though he colored each word and 
act with criminal intent, he failed to find 
support. 

Then, suddenly flashing out of the jum- 
ble of words, actions, thoughts, suspicions, 
fears, and wishes, a number of things be- 
gan to take startling shape and stand out 
distinctly. Alan had first heard of Joe Pe- 
ters’s hiding place from Bicknell, and that 
Mee-sa-bee was no longer conjured. Every- 
thing that had led to trouble between 
Mears and himself had started with news 
that came directly or indirectly from the 
missionary. 

Bicknell and Allardyce had been friendly 
hroughout the winter. Why could they 
not have been-in league to rob the Great 
Nerth, the clerk furnishing the inside in- 
formation, the missionary hiding behind 
his position and scheming and plotting? 
“Why not?” Alan muttered. 

It was Bicknell who had insisted Allar- 
dyce was dead and had tried to force Alan 
to act. It was he who had told where the 
clerk’s remains would be found. He had 
told it confidently, almost gloatingly, and, 
he had discovered the crushed skull. Alan 
even recalled how the preacher had at once 
turned that startling bit of evidence so that 
al! could see what had caused death. Into 
every situation Bicknell had thrust a finger, 
had been the pestering, treacherous out- 
sider. 

They had been blind. All winter he had 
used them, kept them at each other’s 
throats, so occupied they never suspected 
his operations. Even the fur Alan had be- 
lieved Mears to have stolen was only an- 
other trick to deepen the enmity between 
the two posts. Allardyce had learned of 
the cache through Helen. 


Other things stood out of that jumbled 
mass Alan had been surveying. Madge 
Chester had spoken of the missionary as 
“a little shrimp,” and had-said that.he was 
so described to her. Kwe-ses had told of 
Ricknell carrying big loads of fur to the 
Great North dwelling house the night of 
the fire. That was when the fur had been 
placed in Mears’s closet and chest, “plant- 
ed” there, 

As each fact became clear Alan grasped 
it and put it in its place. The man was an 
impostor. He and Allardyce had taken the 
valuable fur from the Great North loft just 
before the fire. Then, when they had set 


the blaze in the office at the rear, Bicknell - 
had struck the clerk from behind, thereby 
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removing a weak confederate who ‘might 
turn traitor and, in view of the quarrel be- 


tween Mears and Allardyce, clinching the_ 


evidence against the Great North manager. 
Startlingly clear, diabolically cunning, so 
thoroughly worked out and executed no 
loose ends were left anywhere, the mission- 
ary’s operations stood out in Alan’s mind. 
He leaped to his feet and started toward 
the door, intent only on telling Macleod and 
relieving Helen and her father. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


THITH ITH THERIOUTH 

The queerest newspaper ever printed in 
California probably was an issue of the 
Sawtelle Sentinel, which made its appear- 
ance without the letter “s.” The editor 
made an explanation as follows: 

“At the time the Thentinel wath about 
half thet an evil dithpothed thief entered 
thith office and carried away all our etheth, 
and for thith reathon our thubthcriberth 
will have to do the very betht they can in 
reading thome of the articleth which are 
thpelled in the manner which they may 
— noticed in thith announcement.” 








Said a se 2g young ae Sheed waked poem on 
“My callers are never fresh gents; 
When one gets like that 
I hand him his hat, 
And dad helps him over the fence.” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 


This department is designéd to enable producer and 
consumer to a together, Advertisements of manufac- 
tured lo .—<- agents’ propositions etc., not 
allowe e blishers accept no yy — 
traders must m . their ewn deals. & for An- 
nouncements: {5 cents a werd for each in: ea. ch 














; cash with order. Circulation exceeds 4 
over 2,000,0€0 readers each week. Forms close 1 
in advance. Address: Pathfinder. Washington. 0 











Honey—100, 60 Ib. of clover honey, $6.06 per can, 
f. o. b. Cartana, Ia. . E. Gingles, 


Kentucky Leaf Fehasee i years old; 5 Ms. chewing $1.50; 
best smoking $1.20; medium 75c. Recipe furnished. 
p Tobacco Association, Hawesville, Ky. 


“ 320 Acres Timber Land For Safé in Washington. Write 
for particulars. Ed. L. Olson, Avery, Ida. 


Baby Chicks, all breeds, delivery guaranteed. Booklet 
free. Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N.-J. 


Leaf Tobaceo—Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, $3.00; 
twenty, $5.25; five pounds smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 

50. Pipe & recipe free. Send no money, pay when receiv- 
ed. United Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Cabbage Plants—2,000,000 early and late varieties. Pre- 
paid 100, 40c; 500, $1. 25: 1000 $2.25. Now ready. Safely 
“i ——- W. J. Myers, R. 2, Massillon, Ohio. 


ucky Natural Leaf Mag geet nm gg A 5 tary $1.75; 
10 a $3.00. Smoking 5 pounds 

$2.00. Send no money. Pay when Eu am, 
Co-operative Tobacco Union, Paducah, 


Fresh Balsam, from the mountains. 
eents each. Box 266, Asheville, N. 


Genuine Nancy Hall Potate Plants—In root protection— 
500, 98c; 1000, $1.88. Prepaid. Agents wanted. Kentucky 
Plant Co., Hawesvillo, Ky. 


$1500 Gets 162-Acre Farm, 
Horses, 17 Cows and 


Calves, 7 yearlings, poultry, full implements, crops in- 
eluded; in one of country’s best dairy-general farming 
sections; high school village, depot, advantages handy; city 
markets: 100 acres tillage, 30-cow spring-watered pasture, 
good woodlot; variety fruit; easily kept 9-room house, 
running water, 24-cow barn, stable, ete. Your chance to 
get good home and a money-maker; owner unable operate, 
4500 takes all, only $1500 needed Detaiis page 48 
llus. Catalog BRargains—many states. Copy free. T 
‘ARM AGENGY, 150EA Nassau St., New York City. 


GOOD FARM LANDS 


20, 40, 80 acre tracts near thriving city in lower Michigan; 
only $10 to $60 dow down; balance long time. Investigate this oppor- 
unity to get a farm home. Write for BIG BOOKLET Free. 

Land Co., M-1245 Nati.Bank 
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| escaping steam—that! bell ringing in the ear— 


HEAD NOISES? 


4-DAY 
Treatments 


FREE 


The pity of those Head 
Noises, those wearing— 
annoying sounds in your 
head! You have thought 
at times_ that life was 
hamMily worth living. 

Perhaps your hearing is 
already failing. Even if it 
is still good you have the 
added burden of knowing 
that these Head Noises 
may be only the signals 
of approaching Deafness. 

You may have the 
Noises in the head oc- : 
casionally or when you have a cold, but you are 
in danger of a more serious dev elopme nt all the 
same. You need immediate treatment. 

Ear Specialist Sproule has studied and orig- 
inated a Method of treatment which has brought 
happy relief to many people troubled with Head 
Noises. - This treatment has, in these many 
cases, stopped the sounds and left the head 
clear as a bell. To show this Method he offers 
a 4-day treatment Free. 


GIVEN AWAY 


These introductory treatments are being of- 





fered Free. If you want one, write to-day. You 
may try for yourself this Method. You can 
then see why it has succeeded, when some 


others failed, 


Ear Specialist Sproule wants te help all who suffer from 
these Head Noises. He knows what misery those sounds of 


that singing 
of crickets or insects—the humming—the puffing—the buzz- 
ing—the distant roaring—that dull heavy throbbing— 
means. He therefore offers a treatment, FREE, to all who 
write at once, Through this Method many sufferers, in place 
of those roaring Noises, now enpoy a perfect quietness, in 
which natural sounds are heard quickly and distinctly. 


Just sit down and write a post-card or letter request ask- 
ing for 4 sample treatment—Free—for Head Noises. Sign 
your full name and address, and send it off NOW. The 
treatment will come t> you by return mail, and will 
cost you nothing. 


Don’t delay—send NOW. Write 


EAR SPECIALIST SPROULE, 
194 Cornhill Building, Boston, Mass. 


UNIONS! 


Pain Stops iInstantly— 
Hump Vanishes — 


TRY IT AT MY RISK 


New, marvelous solvent to treat bunions. Stops pain 
instantly—banishes the ugly hump 
and tired, achey, swollen, burning 
condition. You can wear a smaller 
shoe with comfort. Test it at my 
risk, First trial convinces. 


No clumsy apparatus, no rubber 
mold or protector, no uncomfortable 
leather shield or felt pad, no plas- 
ter, nor mussy liquid. 


It is PEDODYNE, The Complete 
You will say it is 
so quick, so sure 
Don’t waste time and money 
. methods. Don’t suffer. Try 
ify f PEDODYNE, at my risk. Write today 
Om before you do another thing. Just say 
“I want to try PEDODYNE.” Address 
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KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 
186 No. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, 


The Best Truss Made 


Holds the regeat cone with 
comfort DAY AND NIGHT. 

No metal springs to injure 
back or hips. Thousands - 
helped. Send for catalog. 


AXION MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, 757 Broadway. New York 
OVER 18 _— 
tigations. Reports. Salary and —— 


eee unnecessary. Write 3. '. 
Former Govt. Detective 101, St. 


Mone and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Ini- 
y tials for em mar oat You charge $1.50; make $1.35. 


Ten orders daily eas for particulars and free samples. 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO., Dert. 02. East Orange, N-J. 


C-244, 
er 

















Sparetime eee Bh, Vereen an Chicas Sule 
Nightgown Yokes, $2.00. Mar- 
Dainty Handerocheted ion Roake, ne moe ww mig N. ¥. 











POEMS WANTED—221..20% :0%¢ 
supe, AAR, 4ee ORCE. or write 


38 
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“Is this the marriage license bureau?” 

“No; this is the criminal court, but you 
might as well come in here. We seldom 
give over 20 years.” 











Scientists have at last discovered that 
the only difference between a pauper and a 
millionaire is $1,000,000.—Sun Dodger. 


He—I got a note from Dunne today ‘say- 
ing that he absolutely must have the 
money I owe him tomorrow morning. 

She—Oh, the poor fellow!—Boston Tran- 
script. 





Sayles—I don’t have to buy any ice any 
more, and yet we have all we want. 

Chipman—How’s that? Have you got one 
of those new and costly iceless refrigera- 
tors that are run by electricity? 

Sayles—No; Mr. Nayber, next door, has 
a big built-in refrigerator with an outside 
door, and we help ourselves. 








“Let me kiss those tears away, sweet- 
heart,” he begged tenderly. She fell into 
his arms and he was very busy for a few 
minutes. But the tears flowed on. 


“Can nothing stop them?” he asked 
breathlessly. 
“No,” she murmured. “It’s hay-fever, 


but go on with the treatment.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Dancing,” said the sedate citizen, “does 
not appear to call for the grace and ani- 
mation it used to.” 

“No,” replied Miss Cayenne, “dancing is 
becoming so quiet that in a season or so 
you may find us allowing the orchestra to 
undertake all the physical exertidn while 
the dancers stand perfectly still and de- 
pend on facial expression.”—Washington 
Star. 


Mrs. Gaggs—I should love to have gone 
to Florida for the winter; and I would have 
but for one thing. 

Mrs. Wigwag—Your husband didn’t want 
you to, I suppose? 

Mrs. Gaggs—That’s just the trouble. He 
did.—Zit’s Weekly. 

The taxi jolted and skidded along the 
street, and the old lady was glad when she 
reached her destination. 

“You frightened me,” she said. “It’s the 
first time I’ve ever ridden in one of these 
taxis.” 

“You have my sympathy, ma’am,” said 
the driver. “It’s the first time I’ve ever 
driven one.” 





One dramatic critic to another—We won’t 
begin applauding until after the second 
act; in the intermission I'll find out in the 
lobby how we like the play.—Munich Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter. 


The Nuriches had made a fortune out of 
the war and, anxious to do everything that 
the rest of the millionaires did, bought a 
country place on Long Island and set up 
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an aristocratic chicken farm. A woman 
friend who was visiting them one day ex- 
claimed in delight: “Goodness. What beau- 
tiful chickens!” 

“Yes,” agreed the hostess haughtily, “all 
prize birds.” 

“Wonderful! 
day?” ‘ 

“They could, of course, but,” grandilo- 
quently, “in our position it isn’t necessary 
for them to do so.”—Legion Weekly. 


And do they lay every 


Beggar—Sir, I have been in this town 
two days and have not had a bite to eat. 
Could you give me 15 cents to buy some 
food? 

The Accosted—Sorry, but I haven’t got 
15 cents in change. You couldn’t change 
a 50-cent piece, could you? 

Beggar—-Why—er—yes, sir, I can change 
it. 

“Get a man ready. This expedition is 
going to try to climb Mount Everest.” 

“They say it can’t be done.” 

“Nonsense. Our cameraman will have to 
do it.”—Judge. 


Mr. Speedo—Take dancing lessons? I 
guess not! There are too many other ways 
by which I can make a fool of myself. 

Mrs. Speedo—I know, dear, but have you 
tried all the rest?—Topics of the Day. 


Smith—So your son is in college? How 
is he making, it? 

Smithers—He isn’t. ’m making it and 
he’s spending it.—Detroit News. 

An old woman in a country town was 
recommending her doctor to a new neighobr, 
and after eulogizing his.skill and success, 
added: “Yes, he’s the best in the town. 
When my old man was sick he came to see 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. [ 
have given it te a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and- sub-acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
‘‘Home Treatment” for its remarkable healing 
power. Don’t send a cent; simply mail yeur nam: 
and address, and I will send it free te try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself te be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of suci: 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it, One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 


Isn’t that fair? 
relief is thus offered you free. 
Write to-day. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-J Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Why suffer any lenger, when 
Don’t delay. 


Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 


Stop Asthma 


In 24 Hours! Port sute: 


; . from that terri- 
ble, wheezing, choking sensation. No matter how 
short your breath, or how old or stubborn your 
case—no matter what you have tried; I claim 
your Asthma will yield to the famous Florence 
Formula, and your head and lungs be cleared like 
magic. ny sufferers get amazing results the 
firstday. To proveit, I am offering to send a $1 
treatment absolutely free and postpaid to every 
sufferer who writes me. Since this never costs 
you anything and does not obligate you in any 
way, write for the free treatment today, and 
prove at my risk that you can be rid of Asthma. 


F. H. Shearer, 303 Coca Cola Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 











SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 


are now in effect. The leading magazines have cut their club prices to the limit to induce 


readers to orler their year’s reading matter during the dull summer season when clerks 
are not rushed. The Pathfinder, true to its name, offers you the following clubs at the 


lowest prices obtainable. 


Prices will advance early this year. 


A word to the wise is 


sufficient—SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 
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him, and he said he’d die—and die he did.” 


—Argonaut. 


“Daughter, is that young man still there?” 
asked a booming voice from upstairs. 

“Speak for yourself, John,” said the 
you ing woman. 

“This is no time for John Alden stuff,” 
replied her suitor, hastily. “You tell the 
old gentleman I’m on my way out.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Bob—Congratulations, old boy, I hear 
you are engaged to one of the beautiful 
Smith twins, 

Dick—Thanks. 
true. 

“But how do you ever tell them apart?” 

“I don’t try.” 


I’m happy to say it’s 





Chairman (addressing a meeting)—I am 
sure we are all very sorry that our secretary 
is not here tonight. I cannot say we miss 
his vacant chair,-but I do say we miss his 
vacant face. 


SOME CATCH HERE 


“Last week, John Stapleton fished a bucket 
of butter out of a well which is 60 feet deep, 
on his farm near Fayette,” says the Kansas 
City Journal, and further adds, “it had been 
in the well 21 years.” The story sounds 
phony. If that butter had been in the 
well 21 years, it should have been able to 
climb out without any help.—Maryville 
Tribune. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 





Little Jacky—Look, mother! That bull- 
dog looks like Aunt Emily. 
Mother—Hush, child. Don’t say such 


things. 
Little Jacky—Well, mamma, the dog can’t 
hear it—Boston Globe. 





“Who discovered America?” 

“Ohio,” replied the little girl. 

“No; Columbus discovered America.” 

“Yes’m. Columbus was his first name.” 
—Washington Star. 

\able Clergyman (pinching a little boy’s 
bare legs)—Who’s got nice, round, chubby 
legs? 

Little Boy—Mamma. 





Mother—Johnny, you are a very wicked 
little boy! Didn’t I tell you God would 


Kills Catarrh Germs 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, and 
es of bronchial asthma now yield in- 
tantly to the amazing discovery of a 
ench scientist. This drugless “method 
¢ salina Lavex kills the germ in three min- 
utes. Your head and lungs are cleared like 
magic. Sufferers are relieved in a single 
night. 
lt costs absolutely nothing to prove this 
in your own home. Thousands of sufferers 
say it cured them after everything else 
failed. Simply send name for a genereus 
10-day free trial of this wonderful Germi- 
cide and it will be sent postpaid. Address 
cl ry. SMITH, 633 LAVEX BLDG., KANSAS 
l MO. 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


CAN BE CURED. If you suffer with 














Jenkins eokine Bldg. Kan a City, Mo 





write me tosend youa 
oc 


WEAK § AK KIDNEYS 





satisfactory costa you 
on eathing’ Wr ea 8th Ave.. Kearney, 


THE PATHFINDER 


be angry with you if you played with your 
soldiers. on Sunday? 

Johnny—It’s all right, mother. I’m pre- 
tending they’re the Salvation Army. 


SONG OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


O land of all lands first and best, 
We pledge our love to thee. 

Whate’er the faith our sires confessed, 
Whate’er our blood may be; 

Whate’er the shrine at which we bow, 
Today, dear land, we blend 

Our hearts and voices in the vow 
To love thee to the end. 


O land of all lands first and best, 
Wide open hast thou flung 

Thy gates to greet men sore oppressed 
Of every race and tongue. 

And surely they who know thy hand 
And all the gifts it bears 

Will never flout the gen’rous land 
That shelters them and theirs. 


O land of all lands first and best,— 
Come peace or conflict dread, 
Thy sons will bravely bear the test, 
Wherever born or bred. 
Old racial cries, old racial ties, 
For them will cease to be, 
And, over all, the thought will rise 
Of thee and only thee! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 





Discourage litigation. Persuade your 
neighbor to compromise whenever you can. 
As a peacemaker the lawyer has a superior 
opportunity of being a good man. There 
will still be business enongh—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method. That Anyone 
Can Use byte Discomfort 
or Loss of,'Time. 

We have a method for the control of Asth- 
ma, and we want you to try it at our ex- 

mse. No matter whether your case is of 

ong standing or recent development, wheth- 
er it is present as Chronic Asthma or Hay 
Fever, you should send for a free Trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you 
live, no matter what your age or occupa- 
tion, if you are troubled with Asthma or 
Hay Fever, our method should relieve you 
promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those appar- 
ently hopeless cases, where all forms of in- 
halers, douches, opium preparations, fumes, 
“patent smokes,”* etc., have failed. We want 0 
show everyone at our expense, that our method 
is designed to end all dificult breathing, all 
wheezing, and all those terrible paroxysms. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
Single day. Write now and begin the method 
at once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it Today—you even do not pay 
postage. 











FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 588Y 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 


| 
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Leg Troubles 


Sufferers om, A veins, ulcers 
of the leg, limbs, leg cramps 
and weak we i find in “the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 


ew a bber, d is wash 

ne ru a - 
able ‘ed le, sanitary and comfortable 
wear. 
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If Ruptur 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any ‘Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


peace Free to Prove This 


one ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 60B 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
js tighten; they begin to bind together so 
t the opening closes naturally and the 
pron! of a support or truss or appliance is 
then done er with. Don’t neglect to send 
for this free trial. Even if your rupture 
doesn’t bother ~~ “what is the use of wear- 
supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a_ small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women ‘are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of rup- 
say that were as big as a man’s two fists. 
ee A and write at once, using the coupon 
elow 





Free for Rupture 
W. S. Rice, Inc. 
60B Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You may send me entirely free a Sam- 
ple Treatment of your stimulating appli- 
cation for Rupture. 


Name ........ Ceeeereees eceeocrseseece 
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FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


85 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried and 
tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, an ach- 
ing head, burning and bearing down pains in 
the back—worn out before the day begins— 
do not think you have to stay in that condition. 

Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore 
muscles, rheumatic pains,-aching back or kid- 
ney trouble caused by body made acids. 


If you suffer from bladder weakness, with 
burning, scalding pains, or if you are in and 
out of bed half a dozen times a night, you will 
appreciate the rest, comfort and strength this 
treatment should give. 


To prove The Williams Treatment conquers 
kidney and bladder diseases, rheumatism and 
all other ailments when due to excessive uric 
acid, no matter how chronic or stubborn, if you 
have never tried The Williams Treatment, we 
will give one 85c. bottle (32 doses) free if you 
will cut out this notice. and send it with your 
name and addréss, 
help pay postage, packing, etc., 


Please send 10 cents to 
to The 4g D. A, 


Williams Company, Dept. AA- 4340, P. O. Build- 
ing, East Hampton, Conn. Send at ao and 
you will receive by parcel post a regular 85c. 
bottle, without charge and without incurring 


any obligation. Only one bottle to the same 
address or family. 


MAKE MONEY SELLING GLASSES 
Prescriptions filled = Broken fensés duplicated. 
Send for Catalog. COULTER OPTICAL CO., Dept. P, Chicags 


, allkinds 
MAKE MONEY Piaung, Kes spose s, Auto 


fit furnished. Free Book’ 
ATORIES. Dept. 2, 341 Fifth Ave., New York 


BEA DETECTIVE: Good pay: Travel: Write 
Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


c. tT. 
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